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THosE of us who have always tried, perhaps not always success- 
fully, to see things as they really are rather than as we would 
have them be, used to be taken violently to task 
for emphasizing Lord Kitchener’s prophecy that 
the Great War would last three years. At the 
time it was first uttered (August 1914) it was regarded as scarcely 
sane, and was contemptuously rejected, not only by short-sighted 
Parliamentarians, who can rarely see the noses on their own faces, 
but equally by all the best military experts on both sides of the 
Channel. It was deemed preposterous to suggest that civilization 
could bear such a portentous burden for any such period. For 
once the soldiers agreed with the financiers. The French War 
Office thought the war would be an affair of weeks; our own 
generals that it might last some months. The Battle of the 
Marne was held to confirm the expectation of a short, sharp, 
decisive struggle. Having made her spring and failed, Germany 
would cut her losses and make peace on almost any terms—the 
alternative being suicide. In the autumn of 1914—apart from 
Lord Kitchener, who was discounted as an ignorant outsider— 
Easter 1915 was confidently predicted as marking the close of 
hostilities. Peace would be signed before the first anniversary of 
war. How little these pundits knew their Germany and how 
wonderful was Lord Kitchener’s flair, because Europe was not his 
subject and he was fully entitled to be wrong! On one occasion 
he unburdened himself as to the probable length of the war to 
an American correspondent, who naturally published what he 
had heard from the War Minister’s own lips, only to be repudiated 
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by the Press Bureau on the instructions of the Censorship and 
made to look a fool, though he had spoken the truth. Not that 
the Censorship could do otherwise, as in those early days our 
French Allies naturally could not accommodate themselves to the 
repulsive idea of a Three Years’ War, of which the brunt was 
falling on them, so Lord Kitchener’s dictum had to be treated 
officially as “ unthinkable.” We believe that he never wavered 
in his opinion, though it is alleged that before he died he made the 
supplementary prediction that by November 1916 Germany would 
be suing for peace—which proved not very wide of the mark. It 
would, however, be lamentable if those who steadily declined to 
heed Lord Kitchener’s warnings in his lifetime should now be 
allowed to exploit his memory by making a fetish of his forecast, 
and treating “the Three Years’ War ”’ as a fixed and immovable 
term which precludes all necessity of our looking beyond it. It 
has admittedly been most useful in keeping us up to the mark, 
though it would have been infinitely more useful if more generally 
accepted, especially in what are known as “ responsible circles,” 
which consistently set their faces against intelligent anticipation 
and provident preparation for future campaigns. 


Ir from the outset our Government had grasped the size of the 
war and organized all our national forces accordingly the Three 
Or Four Years? 1 °o"® War would very likely have become a Two 
Years’ War, but, unfortunately, Mr. Asquith and 
his colleagues remained convinced that it would be over in 
six months, and though half-year succeeded half-year this con- 
viction survived, save when occasional panic seized some of 
them and they looked longingly towards the mediation of 
Washington, as the enfant terrible of the Progressive Press, the 
Nation, has incautiously hinted was the case last autumn. The 
war has been unduly prolonged by obstinate refusal to realize 
its dimensions. To-day we can appreciate Lord Kitchener's 
judgment, but he cannot be fairly blamed should his prophecy 
miscarry owing to the terrible waste of time through the refusal 
of colleagues to listen to him and to act accordingly. We must 
confess that we now see comparatively little prospect of peace 
breaking out by August 4, 1917, and the sooner the powers that 
be face the fact the better will be our prospect of securing a 
decision within a reasonable time, i.e. the summer or perhaps 
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the spring of 1918. We still believe this to be possible and 
that we could make it, humanly speaking, a certainty if we 
prepared betimes. But at this time of day it hardly seems 
rational to anticipate that the Allies will secure a victorious peace 
this year, and no other peace would be tolerable to them. For 
one thing, Russia—whose appalling domestic burden throughout 
the last two and a half years we can now begin to realize—can 
hardly be expected to have set her house in order and to work 
at full pressure for many months, and it was always common 
ground that her maximum military power was necessary to secure 
the defeat and downfall of Prussian militarism. We are, of 
course, aware that very able soldiers differ from us and are con- 
fident of securing a decision in the West before the close of the 
campaigning season. In the winter General Nivelle, the brilliant 
French Commander-in-Chief, was outspoken in his hopefulness 
as to an early victory of the Allies, and the famous General 
Brusiloff expressed himself in the same sense. We devoutly hope 
they may prove right, but so far military optimism has not been 
justified by events, and it were wiser to credit our formidable 
enemy with still unsuspected sources of resistance, seeing that 
again and again he has falsified our expectations. The Russian 
Revolution may prove a tremendous event that will go far to settle 
the war. The German scuttle in the West is distinctly encouraging. 
The German army is going because it cannot stay, and for no other 
reason, but it may evade that disaster which is essential to our 
winning the war even if it practically evacuates French territory. 
There is, of course, always the hope that the German Emperor, who 
keenly resents his total eclipse by Hindenburg, may once again in- 
tervene and save the situation, as so often before, or there might be 
unforeseen developments in Germany, though the dynasty isreported 
to be stronger than ever, but it is surely infinitely safer and wiser, in 
the light of previous disappointments, to organize the campaign of 
1918, whatever may be our hopes concerning 1917. 


For this reason we would once again, at the risk of wearying the 
reader, deprecate the legends assiduously circulated to the effect 
that Germany is on her beam-ends and that we 
can polish her off whenever we please. This fairy- 
tale has been with us in one shape or form through- 
out the war, and has invariably been trotted out whenever it 
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was specially important that we make an extra special effort, 
The belief that Germany was “beaten” at the first Battle of 
Ypres and “ knew it”’ was undoubtedly one cause of the lament- 
able shortage of shells in 1915. It was unwittingly countenanced 
by experts in optimism at G.H.Q., who, in a laudable desire to 
maintain the moral of a gallant little army fighting impossible 
odds, encouraged the Back to misconceive the situation and to 
underrate the enemy, and allowed Downing Street to neglect 
plain duties. In 1915 “ Germany’s impending collapse” took a 
somewhat different form, but its effect on us was much the same. 
It was alleged that she had “bitten off so much more than she 
could chew” by her “ Russian adventure,” which synchronized 
with Italy’s entry into the war against her allies of the Triple 
Alliance, that the end could not be far off. It was useless for 
us to adopt Compulsory Service as the new regime could not 
possibly be got into working order in time for this war, so we 
should only be saddling ourselves with “ militarism ”’ for nothing. 
Indeed, everything that required doing in the whole field of 
policy, from restricting waste to growing food, was invariably 
postponed by our Wait-and-Sees on one pretext or another, the 
real reason being that the Ministerial Micawber was ineradicably 
convinced that merely by waiting he would see Peace. It was 
not one Minister, but many Ministers, who suffered from this 
obsession, which permeated the Departments, most of which 
remained organized on their peace basis and in their peace mood, 
because it was not worth while disturbing themselves for so 
shortatime. ‘“ Verdun” was pronounced to be Germany’s “ expir- 
ing effort,” the Somme her “‘ Sedan,” and Rumania her executioner. 
This most dangerous of all delusions, that “ the war is practically 
over,” has been persistently and systematically fostered from 
neutral centres under German influence, and correspondents 
at Copenhagen, Amsterdam, Berne, and various Italian cities, 
who rarely succeed in recording a correct impression, have been 
allowed to flood the British Press with statements most helpful to 
German interests and correspondingly harmful to ours. 


Nor has London been free from this plague of Rumour, frequently 
repeated in perfect good faith by its innocent victims, whether 
politicians or journalists, who have no intention of contributing 
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to German Propaganda. Of late there has been a positive orgy 
of sensationalism concerning the internal state of Germany calcu- 
An Old Friend lated, if not designed, to jeopardize our improved 
prospects of victory, because, naturally, if we 
seriously believed the enemy cannot struggle beyond this year 
why worry about next year? Once again, as so often before, 
we might discover that Germany had been “ shamming dead,” and 
suffer another disagreeable and perhaps decisive surprise. It would 
be interesting could we trace such legends to their source. They 
must have an author as they are so precise and positive. Not in- 
conceivably he might turn out to be our old friend the International 
Jew, who has played no inactive part on behalf of his “ spiritual 
home ” across the Rhine and who may be expected to redouble his 
assiduity as the crisis of the Fatherland’s fate approaches. We 
should expect him to be a considerable Personage in the world 
of Finance, and if not of German birth or German blood, to be 
hand in glove with those who are. He must have a substantial 
stake in one or other or both the Central Empires, to say nothing 
of Turkey, and though possibly a bad Jew from the Synagogue’s 
point of view, he is undoubtedly a good German. He must be 
persona grata in London Society in War as in Peace. We cannot 
conceive why the Jewish Press should take him under their 
protection and furiously denounce our humble efforts to discover 
@common enemy, which are not inspired by Anti-Semite prejudice, 
as the Jewish Chronicle and the Jewish World imagine or pretend 
(vide their joint and several diatribes), but by an exclusively 
pro-British desire to terminate a public scandal which is equally 
a public danger to this country and her Allies. 


Ir seems childish to describe the Personage we seek as “a spy ” 
in any technical sense of that somewhat elastic term, but un- 
“A Spy” doubtedly he has not taken up his abode in England 

—whether in the last generation or this —for 
England’s good. He is not such a fool as to risk his skin by 
installing illicit wireless or flashing top lights to Zeppelins, as 
some excitable and imaginative persons of both sexes seem to 
suspect, and needlessly harass the police, who would be powerless 
even if he were caught in theact. Itis playing his game to make 
unfounded and grotesque insinuations. He has bigger fish to fry. 
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His job is to keep in the closest possible touch with leading members 
of the British Government, which usually contains no small pro- 
portion of artless and accessible Ministers, whose innocence takes 
the form of laughing at the bare idea that “such a good fellow” 
as the I.J., with his choice cuisine and cellar, who gives such 
pleasant parties, can be other than what he seems—a gourmet 
with a taste for entertainment and love of music,: which, next 
to money, has been Germany’s greatest social asset. Downing 
Street would never stop to ask itself what had been the magnet 
that drew this host of German plutocrats across the North 
Sea from the country they love to one they must secretly loathe— 
when they do not openly “‘strafe ” us—seeing how consistently 
they have betrayed us, whether naturalized or not. What attracts 
them in our politics? Surely not our politicians, with whom 
they have nothing in common and whom they must necessarily 
despise ? At any rate, there they are, “ more English than the 
English,” as they are described by the unsophisticated friends 
they have systematically “salted.” When War was imminent 
they mobilized for Peace and worked as one man for British 
neutrality, though the same class in Germany were as keen on 
War as the Military—a War against France and Russia, of which 
the issue was not in doubt. 


Tue German Jew, who is—with a very few exceptions of proved 
loyalty—a greater danger than Germany, is always in a position 

to disseminate whatever Rumour is most likely 
— to deter us from our maximum effort. At one 

anger ‘ : 

time Germany is represented as unbeatable, the 
inference being that the only sane thing for England to do is 
to patch up a peace at the earliest possible moment on the best 
terms we can get. Simultaneously it is whispered by these 
“ well-wishers,” who claim to have special sources of information, 
that one or other of our Allies is violating the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the Pact of London by negotiating “a separate peace.” 
We have long since ceased to be taken in by these canards, just 
as France, Russia, and Italy no longer believe similar lies about 
us. Far more dangerous to a self-complacent community is the 
alternative suggestion, not that Germany cannot be beaten, but 
that she is already beaten, and that both Government and People 
know it and are prepared to accept almost any terms. Last 
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month optimism ran riot in a truly alarming manner, culminating 
in statements as lurid as they were categorical, repeated in all 
good faith. They concerned the supposed straits of our principal 
enemy, and are but a foretaste of what we may expect during 
this summer, when the whole apparatus of the Wilhelmstrasse 
—of which the I.J. is not the least important factor—will work 
overtime in one supreme and final effort to throw us once 
more off our guard. We cannot conceive why our patriotic 
Press, with its splendid record throughout the war and labouring 
strenuously as it is to arouse our people to the full discharge 
of all their duties, should be expected to fuddle the public with 
narcotics which go far to counteract the grave warnings of the 
Government and devoted efforts of the Prime Minister, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the War Minister, and the Minister of 
Agriculture to awaken all classes of people before it is too late. 


Not Germany’s peril, but England’s peril is the constant theme 
of Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Edward Carson. Why distract us 
when at last we are beginning to face the facts by 
such an allegation as the following, which if of 
official inspiration should lead to the instant 
dismissal of the official. It suddenly confronted us everywhere 
on March 16: 


Fiction and 
Fact 


GERMANY’S STRAITS 
CONDITION REPORTED TO BE DESPERATE 


News received in London from an absolutely authentic source is to the effect, 
Reuter’s Agency learns, that the situation in Germany is becoming “daily more 
desperate.” The position is painted in the blackest colours, and reliable persons who 
have come out of Germany declare that in consequence of the food question alone 
the country cannot hold out much longer. 


We do not believe a word of it. We have heard the same thing 
too often before. Moreover, it is contrary to almost all the 
evidence of the best-informed Americans from Germany, who 
have been in a position to know the truth and are under no tempta- 
tion to mislead us. They earnestly warn us against living in a 
fool’s paradise, and ridicule the suggestion that Germany is 
either starving or beaten, still more the notion that any effective 
element in Germany contemplates defeat either now or hereafter. 
The Daily Telegraph's New York Correspondent reproduces this 
excellent summary (March 13) of the impressions and convictions 
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of Americans returning with Mr. Gerard, comprising diplomats, 
doctors, Consular representatives, and journalists, from the New 
York Times: 


(1) Germany is hungry, and famine may touch her strength in the field and under. 
mine her power before the next harvest. 


(2) Official and civil Germany is passionately united. As little division exists as 
at any time since the war started. The various proceedings, beginning with the Chan- 
cellor’s peace proposal and ending with the Allies’ answer, have made the country solid 
behind the Kaiser. The common soldiers are sick of the war, but cannot help themselves, 

(3) Submarine warfare is relied on to end the war. Tirpitz is triumphant, but is 
personally broken and unable to lead. The unanimous belief in submarine success is 
liable to violent reaction if Engiand should resist it successfully. 

(4) While hope of military success is now secondary, Germany is embedded in 
subterranean concrete on the Western Front, and thinks herself prepared to exact 
from the Allied armies a prohibitive price for a sustained offensive. 

(5) Germany does not believe America capable of hitting hard blows, and, while 
desirous of avoiding war, awaits Washington’s action with something very like contempt. 

(6) There is a threat of demoralization in Germany, but she is still tremendously 
strong, and will take a lot of beating. The Allies ought to stop the unprofitable business 
of underrating her {our italics]. Even yet she, alone among the combatants, is thoroughly 
and expertly military. Meanwhile, in weight of numbers and machinery the advantage 
lies overwhelmingly with the Allies. 

THERE is great divergence of views among actual visitors to 
Germany, but the best information indicates that the country is 
far from collapse, though some sections of the 
people are suffering, and increasing evidence of 
distress may be found in official German speeches. 
And in reference to “ food riots,” of which we hear so much, 
what of Ministerial admissions as to our supplies and the 
“Potato crisis” recorded from day to day in our own Press ! 
So far there are no signs of the impairment of the German 
Fighting Machine, and it is common knowledge that this year 
she has more divisions in the field than ever before. We cannot 
win by economic pressure alone, as in order to do so we should 
have to reduce the entire population of the Central Empires to 
that stage of starvation which compelled General Townshend 
to surrender at Kut, and from this the German Empire is very 
far removed. Also let us not forget that, being more like animals 
than men, the Germans can stand more suffering than other 
men. When we once grasp the fact that we can only win the 
war in the field we shall be a long way towards victory. We 
must clear our minds of cant, though we could hardly hope to 
do so if the Press encourages us to swallow such cock-and-bull 


stories as the following circulated from Rome (March 24) : 


State of 
Siege” 
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Private reports from Germany say that the internal situation there is grave and 
is causing serious apprehensions. 

The Government, it is stated, has been obliged to proclaim a state of siege in all the 
principal towns owing to riots. 

Attempted risings are reported to have occurred almost everywhere [our italics]. 

Even in Berlin the population, it is said, has threateningly demanded an end to 
the war and the punishment of those who have provoked it. 


Sucn canards as those we have dealt with are not in the Win- 
the-War “ note,” nor can they have an exclusively Win-the-War 
origin, and they necessarily rouse strong resent- 
Blockade P ; : 
ment among all serious students of public affairs 
who do seriously want to win the war. If not the handiwork of 
the International Jew, they may not inconceivably be inspired 
from some Public Department anxious to vindicate the efficacy 
of the Blockade against criticism which is gaining strength as we 
write. The country is deeply indebted to the Morning Post in 
particular for its steadfast and searching examination of one of 
the most deplorable fruits of Wait-and-See Government. We 
should be much nearer the end of the war had the Navy been 
entrusted with the business it alone understands and would 
discharge so effectually were it allowed to do so, as has never 
yet been the case. Mr. Balfour as First Lord of the Admiralty 
was unable or unwilling to defend British sea-power against the 
encroachments of the Foreign Office, and now that he is at the 
Foreign Office we can scarcely expect him to take a more 
national view and a less “neutral” view than when he 
breathed the healthier air of the Admiralty. On the other hand, 
we may expect Sir Edward Carson to espouse the naval cause— 
which is equally the cause of international law—especially in the 
face of his welcome, because explicit, pledge that he will neither 
interfere with the sailors himself nor allow anybody else to inter- 
fere with them. Until he went to the Admiralty the Fleet was 
continuously handicapped—at an earlier stage in strategy and 
always in its organization of the siege of Germany. Responsible 
sailors have been known to describe their position as “ heart- 
breaking,” in that they had established effective command of the 
sea, but were not allowed to exercise it, and had the constant 
mortification of seeing hundreds and hundreds of cargoes released 
from their custody or forbidden to be stopped by the mere ipse 
dizit of Downing Street behind the back of the Prize Court, 
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which is the appointed Tribunal under International Law to 
deal with them—owing to our Government having made a series 
of arrangements with selected groups of neutral traders, not 
infrequently of German sympathies and almost always under 
German influence through German propinquity. We believe it 
will ultimately be found that under this dispensation these 
favoured neutrals have been able to fill their already capacious 
pockets and at the same time to nourish our enemies. 


Tue Foreign Office is in very bad odour at the present time, 
and its permanent officials are held up to obloquy in the Press. 
The F.0 But surely it is not they but its political controllers 
si who are responsible for its policy and should be 
brought to account. It is for this reason that we have never 
seen our way to “strafing” the staff. If for a decade any 
Public Department be put under Liberal-Imperialist auspices and 
breathes the Liberal-Imperialist atmosphere, what prospect has 
it of remaining robust and sensible and rendering useful service 
to the State? On the close of the Grey-Haldane regime the 
Foreign Office undoubtedly stood in need of a purge, which it 
did not get, though several other Departments were shaken up. 
The enthusiasm with which the old regime hailed the new regime 
in this single Department did not escape observation and does 
not help to restore public confidence, because it is not unnaturally 
argued that Viscount Grey would hardly have been so enthusiastic 
in praise of Mr. Balfour’s appointment unless he had reason to 
believe that the new Foreign Minister would continue the old 
policy and maintain the old tradition, including all those ques- 
tionable dealings with Germany’s neighbours for circumventing 
the British Blockade. We have not merely taught these neutrals 
to deride and despise us and to play Germany’s game at every 
diplomatic crisis, but we have placed a powerful weapon in the 
hands of our ruthless enemy, the effects of whose submarine 
campaign against British food is materially promoted by the 
amount of neutral supplies diverted, thanks to our Government, 
from the British to the German people. We are now threatened 
with police visitations in search of food hoards in this country 
by a Government which, if it did not originate, at any rate 
tolerates food-hoarding throughout neutral Europe at our expense 
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and for the benefit of Germany. We expect a much plainer and 
more satisfactory exposition of our Blockade policy from the 
War Government than we have yet had. Meanwhile we exhort 
our readers to preserve a healthy scepticism towards every sugges- 
tion, however plausible or pleasurable, that Germany’s doom is 
at hand and that nothing, not even our Blockade, can save her. 


THE cry of “ Wolf” has been raised too often to disturb us, but 
now we are threatened with yet another “ Wolf.” The Russian 

Revolution, which remains somewhat obscure and 
a incomplete, is liable to be exploited by ignoramuses 

o . ‘ 

in the same sense as “the Blockade,” i.e. as a 
further reason for resting on our oars and awaiting the moment 
when the ripe fruit falls into our laps. On the face of it it might 
be expected by those who know little or nothing of Germany 
that the spirit prompting the Russian Revolution should spread 
westwards. It is so far a blow to the cause of Monarchy, especially 
Absolutism, that should react upon other Monarchies of the same 
type as itself, i.e. the Habsburgs and Hohenzollerns. Surely if 
the patient, peaceable, long-suffering Russians have been stirred 
to the breaking-point against the “ Little Father” they loved 
and the dynasty held in superstitious awe with a great tradition 
behind it, the more aggressive, capable, determined German will 
not long endure the Mailed Fist, which has inflicted such frightful 
suffering upon his people and is apparently heading his empire 
towards political suicide. The Tsar Nicholas was an honourable, 
high-minded, patriotic man, though weaker than water. No one 
ever accused him of conscious wrongdoing. Nevertheless he and. 
his dynasty have collapsed. Is it credible that these odious 
Hohenzollerns should long survive the amiable Romanofis ? The 
Tsar was admittedly guilty of endless sins of omission, which are, 
however, nothing to his Imperial neighbour’s sins of commission. 
The rest of the world can see that there is no hope for Germany 
under present auspices, and the Germans ought to be able to see 
it equally, but those who know the country best believe it to be 
completely in the grip of the ruling clique, even more in war than 
in peace, and in such a highly organized community no revolu- 
tionary movement would have a dog’s chance, unless, of course, 
there were a tremendous debacle such as might follow a military 
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catastrophe and the Army revolted, of which there is not thought 
to be the faintest prospect at the present time. So far from 
stimulating revolutionary sentiment in Germany, the Russian 
upheaval will be interpreted by the powers that be to point the 
moral of Germany’s infinitely superior and more stable system, and 
as hitherto the German masses have swallowed everything they 
may also swallow this. Indeed it would not be surprising if the 
Russian convulsion actually strengthened the position of the 
Kaiser throughout his threatened community, whose enemies are 
so rapidly multiplying, as the cry of “ the Fatherland in danger ” 
has never yet failed throughout German history. 


Ir we emphasize anew the gravity of our situation vis-a-vis an 
enemy very far from the end of his tether, it is not that for a 

, moment we seek to minimize the improved pros- 
a pects in more than one quarter. It ‘ only ta 
a further attack of premature optimism might ruin all at the 
very moment when vision, vigour, determination, and foresight 
are the supreme need of the Allies in order to secure a victory 
corresponding with effort and sacrifice. If we could only once 
get into our mind and keep it there that against such an 
enemy as Germany we can afford to leave nothing to chance 
right up to the hour of peace! With each succeeding month 
she will become increasingly desperate, and though, happily, the 
intelligence and ability of the All-Highest fall far short of the 
thoroughness of the organization and completeness of the machi- 
nery he controls, we must be prepared, if not for strokes of genius, 
at any rate for cunning and disagreeable surprises both on land 
and at sea. At the same time we should avoid playing the enemy’s 
game by treating the Germans as a race of Supermen incapable 
of error, whom it were almost impious to beat. After all, they 
already stand convicted for all time as crass incompetents in not 
winning the war in those opening weeks when they had everything 
in their favour, including perfect preparation, the chosen moment, 
and unready, not to say unarmed, enemies. They have made 
other blunders beyond the power of enumeration, and have less 
than no claim to military infallibility. Although everything in 
Germany has been subordinated to the Army for one hundred and 
fifty years, the Army has not succeeded in throwing up in the 
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greatest of all wars anything approaching a first-rate general— 
one reason, of course, being that, like Abdul Hamid, Wilhelm IT 
has no tolerance for talent. The world’s Press has consequently 
been reduced to booming Hindenburg, Falkenhayn, and Mackensen 
as though they were Napoleons or Moltkes or Wellingtons. They 
can, admittedly, defeat unarmed, inexperienced, or betrayed 
armies, but although they have thought and dreamt of nothing 
but war all their lives, and controlled huge forces ready to the last 
gaiter-button at the long-appointed hour, they have, on the whole, 
cut a poor figure when pitted against any of the Allies who had 
the requisite weapons and a modicum of munitions. Hindenburg 
inflicted one sensational defeat upon Russia, whose Army was 
stabbed from behind by a traitor. Mackensen routed another 
large Russian army destitute of rifles and without serious artillery. 
But neither have been able to make a serious impression on the 
French or the British—though prodigies have been performed 
behind the lines in the occupied territories of France and Belgium. 
Falkenhayn was the fancy German general of whom foreign soldiers 
made a fetish. He may be a marvel for aught we know, but 
his fame can hardly survive Verdun. There he was completely 
defeated at most ruinous cost by a succession of French generals, 
from Marshal Jofire to General Mangin. 


Sir Dovetas Hate and General Nivelle have been recently engaged 
in clearing the invincible hosts of the German deity Hindenburg 
siete from French soil, but we are so hypnotized by 
Drive advertisement that the process seems to be almost 

uncanny, and we seek far-fetched explanations of 
one of the most intelligible and inevitable operations of the present 
war, and daily expect to hear of some crafty trap into which 
General Gough is being lured and which will result in another 
Tannenberg. Indeed, we almost apologize for this “ German 
drive,” which so far shows no signs of slowing down and extends 
over a front of forty miles to a depth of ten miles. It already 
embraces one hundred and sixty French villages and four towns. 
The French on the Oise are pushing on rapidly and have many 
successes to their credit, but they are making no apologies, as 
the situation is fully appreciated in France, and the effect of the 
campaign on the moral of the nation is described as electrical. 
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The Allies are now reaping the full fruits of Verdun and the 
Somme, of which circumstances temporarily robbed them last 
year. These historic battles resulted in such heavy German losses 
that although we gained little ground and the French lost some, 
and although in the interval the number of German divisions 
in the various theatres of war, especially the West, is believed to 
have increased, the omniscient Hindenburg realized that if he 
stayed where he was he ran a serious risk of having one or more 
of his armies overwhelmed. The enemy have abandoned the 
whole Bapaume-Peronne Ridge, which they held so tenaciously 
and at such cost, because their position was made impossible 
by the British Army. In conjunction with the French we last 
year inflicted on the military power of Prussia a greater defeat 
than it has sustained since Jena, though at the end the weather 
helped to obscure the position and “ crabbers ” at home set to work 
to rob our Army and its Higher Command of their brilliant laurels. 
We are now in a position to appreciate our own achievements on 
the Ancre and the Somme, which teach, tinier alia, that the 
German army has no monopoly of organizing power any more 
~ than of generalship or of fighting. We have no means of guessing 
how far our advance will extend nor where the “ Hindenburg line ” 
may ultimately lie. Nor need we fear any trap, as it would be 
almost too good to be true that Germany should contemplate yet 
another offensive in the West, where she has an almost unbroken 
series of failures to her account. 


Last year professional pessimists and disgruntled politicians out 
of a job—who have nothing better to do than to carry on a back- 
var , stairs intrigue against G.H.Q. for the unpardonable 

inputs crime of Preeti to take them at their omni valua- 
tion—professed. to be horrified because the British Army concen- 
trated on the vital task of killing and capturing Germans without | 
gaining much ground and necessarily in the process incurred 
severe casualties. The fact that we knocked out some fifty 
German Divisions and saved Verdun, to say nothing of Russia 
and. Italy, weighed nothing with them, or that we reduced the 
enemy to talking Peace. This year these same marplots are 
equally depressed because we have gained a great deal of ground 
i without killing any very large number of Germans, while our 
| own losses are proportionately small. It would therefore appear 
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as though the British Army could not do right in their eyes, i.e. 
unless Mr. Winston Churchill were appointed Commander-in- 
Chief. But as he might be expected to lose the war within a 
week, it is generally thought to be too high a price to pay. 
Happily these intriguers do not count, though they require 
watching lest they get the ear of prominent politicians, some of 
whom remain as ignorant of the art of war as they were on 
August 4, 1914, and in their ignorance are always itching to 
direct the Army in the way it should go. Indeed the politician 
remains, as always, our principal preoccupation, as he alone is 
capable of losing a war which we ought to be able to win if it 
were only left to the Fighting Men. He should be content to 
confine himself to politics, which presumably he understands, 
leaving strategy to strategists and tactics to tacticians, who have 
quite enough to do without these perpetual alarums and excursions 
at the Back. The Front has its own problems, on which it should 
be allowed to concentrate, as they demand undivided and undis- 
turbed attention. There is inevitable speculation as to the 
probable course of this year’s campaign, which cannot fail to be 
influenced by the sensational turn of events in Russia, though 
it is early days to say whether the effect will be favourable or the 
reverse. By his recent scuttle in the West Hindenburg has 
necessarily economized a considerable number of troops, to be 
formed into a strategic reserve available in one or other theatre 
of war. The suggestion that he has dislocated and spoilt our 
plans or those of the French is on the face of it absurd, as a possible 
German withdrawal had been discussed throughout the winter 
and fully discounted both at British and at French Headquarters. 


UnquestionaBLy Germany has been able to form a new Army 
for a fresh blow, partly by skinning existing formations and by a 

minute comb-out of man-power at the Back, to 
What of Pe gpd f 
England? say nothing of the illegitimate employment o 

prisoners of war and the enslavement of the 
manhood of the occupied territories. What will she do with it ? 
We don’t know—we can hardly guess. As “a great Western 
offensive ” has been extensively advertised for several months 
in the enemy Press, special emphasis being laid on the German 
troops on the Swiss frontier, as elsewhere, as well as “ the perpetual 
stream of reinforcements” passing through Belgium, it seems 
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tolerably certain that the German General Staff is not contem- 
plating any serious movement against either the British or the 
French. It is not their practice to publish their intentions to 
the world beforehand—the secret of the carefully mounted attack 
upon Verdun in February 1916 was jealously guarded, as had 
been Mackensen’s great offensive against Russia the previous 
spring, as also Austria’s last attack upon Italy and the autumn 
campaign against Rumania. It would seem not improbable that 
in the present disorganized state of Russia Hindenburg may 
return to his old love and make a serious effort to reach Petrograd. 
It is also on the cards that a certain number of German Divisions 
may be diverted against Italy with the idea of breaking the line 
and endeavouring to reach Venice. There is, however, always the 
hope that the German Emperor, who has been somewhat in the 
background lately, and who must hate Hindenburg for drawing 
the limelight, may once again “ barge in” to the advantage of 
the Allies and order a combined naval, military, and aerial attack 
upon Great Britain. Possibly there may be a combination of 
all these three plans with a campaign in the Balkans thrown in, 
as there are cross-currents in Germany as elsewhere. To a 
civilian it is incomprehensible that the German Supreme Command, 
which is for ever blowing its own trumpet and boasting what it is 
going to do against England, should contemplate allowing the 
third year of the war to come to a close without a serious attack 
upon “the principal enemy,” which if successful might even at 
the eleventh hour transform Germany’s prospects, while if it 
failed she would be no worse off than she is at present. It is a 
great gamble for a great prize. It is impossible to see how 
Germany can hope to win unless she is prepared to face the music. 
And as, according to all accounts, Wilhelm II and his entourage 
still hope to win, we must expect that the submarine campaign 
will be supplemented by something else. 


Ir seems advisable to discuss Russian events with some reserve, 
all the more because the situation develops day by day and it is 
not certain in what direction. We may hope for 
the best and devoutly trust that this great people 
who have carried a burden greater than can be 
borne may triumphantly escape confusion and anarchy. “ Revo- 
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lution” had long been on men’s lips in Russia, but the better 
opinion held that it could and would be postponed until after 
the war, when the autocracy would inevitably disappear. This 
acquiescence seems to have encouraged “the dark forces,” of 
whom the Empress was the head and front, to increased boldness, 
until the people of Petrograd were provoked to a food riot believed 
to have been caused deliberately so that the rising might be 
“suppressed.” Some troops refused to fire on the public, and 
the capital being threatened with anarchy, the Moderates, with 
admirable presence of mind, intervened—the leading men of the 
Duma and the Army co-operating—and the Tsar was persuaded 
to submit, and when the curtain was raised he had abdicated 
in a Decree of rare dignity, moderation, and patriotism. A 
Provisional Government was formed consisting of the best elements 
—which are wholly admirable in the public life of Russia—under 
the Premiership of Prince Lvoff, who inspires complete confidence 
by his fine character and commanding ability, with M. Miliukoff 
as Foreign Minister, whose appointment caused immense satisfac- 
tion to Russia’s Allies, who naturally and properly adopted a 
most sympathetic attitude towards the new regime, which all 
hastened to recognize—Mr. Lloyd George sending a most cordial 
greeting. At first it was thought that though the Monarch had 
gone the monarchy would remain—the Tsar’s brother, the Grand 
Duke Michael, acting as Regent to his nephew. Doubtless it 
was felt that this might leave the doors open to the Dark Forces— 
the Revolution being directed mainly against the Empress—and 
finally it was decided that the House of Romanoff should be 
completely discarded, which involved, inter alia, the resignation 
of the Grand Duke Nicholas from the Supreme Command of 
the Army, to which he had been appointed by the late Tsar 
when the debacle came. The problem for Europe, and especially 
for the Allies of Russia, is whether the moderate element, who 
made so admirable a start and inspire the utmost confidence 
abroad, will be able to maintain a somewhat precarious position 
between the various extremists in which Russia abounds. Petro- 
grad is the home of a wild type of Jacobin whom it was deemed 
necessary to try and placate by concessions, some of which can 
scarcely promote discipline and might in any event have been 
postponed pending the winning of the war. There are strange 
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notions in some Russian circles as to German brotherhood, which 
German agents are taking advantage of, and it is suggested that 
the Social Democracy of these two Empires should shake hands. 
Should this madness spread, Russia would be in greater danger 
than under the Rasputins and Sturmers. It seems incredible 
that with such a formidable enemy at the gates the sanity in 
which Russia abounds should lose control. If the Provisional 
Government fell a dangerous crisis would supervene, which it 
is devoutly hoped may be avoided by the loyal combination 
of all that is best in the Army, the Duma, and in civil life generally. 
That the German General Staff contemplate an Eastern offensive 
is under the circumstances not surprising. 


As Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Edward Carson have done their 
utmost to impress upon us the seriousness of the submarine 
menace, there can be no harm in mentioning it 
here. The official figures giving the weekly return 
of the sailings to and from our ports, the number of ships attacked 
and sunk, are variously interpreted according to one’s tempera- 
ment. But there is no getting over the fact that it were madness 
to minimize that a very heavy toll is being taken month by month 
of British shipping with a corresponding loss of British imports, 
while much neutral shipping is terrorized into remaining in har- 
bour. If five hundred thousand tons of shipping are destroyed 
monthly, which seems no extravagant estimate, and this rate 
were maintained for a year, there would be a total loss of six 
million tons. As against this we might build, say, two million 
tons of new ships, reducing the net loss to four million, which 
would be no inconsiderable percentage of the shipping available 
for our purposes. With the rapidly lengthening days it seems 
unreasonable to anticipate any immediate diminution of the 
pirates’ depredations, and Sir Edward Carson wisely refuses to 
mislead us by suggesting that there is some sovereign specific, 
though in time we may hope that our wonderfully resourceful 
seamen may once more get the upper hand—but it is as 
well to remember that if the defence develops the attack does not 
stand still. This spring must be a period of acute anxiety from 
an economic point of view, and we should prepare for a real 
food squeeze, though it seems impossible to convince considerable 
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sections of the population that there is serious need for the most 
drastic economy. Waste is a crime as we are situated, and 
gluttony ranks with drunkenness. Exhortations to thrift are 
heard on every hand and the Government are fully alive to the 
facts, so we may hope that they will stop at nothing necessary 
to tide over the coming shortage. It is some weeks since Mr. 
Prothero described this country as “a beleaguered city ’—a 
striking but not a sensational phrase. Beleaguered cities are 
usually rationed. We trust Ministers who were put in office 
to win the war, and are undoubtedly “all out” to win the war, 
will anticipate rather than await events. The country would 
ungrudgingly submit to all needful restrictions and sacrifices 
provided the Government is candid and courageous and displays 
a little of that common sense so called because it is so rare in 
Governments. We all credit Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues 
with good intentions and zeal in the national cause. They need 
not fear the public, which throughout the war has been ahead 
of its Government. But we must have intelligent direction. 


Sm StanLtEy MavupE is conducting operations in Mesopotamia 
with a brilliancy and success that have surpassed the most san- 

guine expectations. He has not only wiped out 
ene previous fiascos tenfold and restored our shaken 
prestige, but he is opening a new chapter in Middle Eastern history 
pregnant with possibilities. This fine and well-read soldier would 
be the very first to acknowledge that the results he has achieved 
are largely due to the patient, methodical, devoted work of 
many unknown officers slaving night and day in various offices 
in places very far removed, not excluding London. It is a triumph 
of Staff work upon which Sir William Robertson and Sir Charles 
Monro, our Commander-in-Chief in India, and their respective 
Staffs are to be warmly congratulated, without in any way detract- 
ing from our gratitude to the man and the men on the spot, 
who have covered themselves with glory. After capturing Sanna- 
i-Yat, to the south-east of Kut, at the close of February, the 
Tigris was crossed above Kut on a bridge of boats. There speedily 
followed the welcome news that after fierce fighting Kut had been 
recovered with a big bag of prisoners and material. General 
Maude wasted no time, realizing that he had got the enemy on 
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the run towards Bagdad, though we never dreamed that there 
was any prospect of securing this coveted prize at this stage of 
the war. He moved rapidly up the Tigris, greatly assisted by 
gunboats, and in the first week of March was within nine miles of 
Ctesiphon, which was expected to be the extreme limit of our 
effort. However, General Maude, who had a wonderful grip of 
the situation and realizing the immense importance of striking a 
resounding blow which would be felt far beyond Asia, resolved 
to take all risks, with the result that in a few days his cavalry 
had pushed on right up to Bagdad, and then came the joyful 
news that we had taken this famous city, the Turks having been 
completely outgeneralled and outfought. The gratification caused 
all through the Allied countries by this great event, which ranks 
among the most momentous of the war, was only equalled by the 
depression of Berlin on learning that the terminus of their railway 
to Bagdad—the symbol of Teutonic domination—had been taken 
from the Turks by the hated British. The part played by the 
Indian Army is peculiarly satisfactory after their previous expe- 
riences and sufferings. The policy of pinning down the German 
army on the Western Front is vindicated anew—but for our 
concentration there the Germans would have been able to stiffen 
the Turks, which would have necessitated our employing an 
enormous army to do what General Maude has done with a 
relatively small force. Thanks to “the Western School” of 
strategy, Turks have had to be sent to Germany instead of 
Germans to Turkey. It would be rash to assume that Wilhelm II 
will make no effort to retrieve this disaster, but we ought, in 
conjunction with the Russians, to keep the upper hand in this 
theatre of war, whence other good news may come before the 
end of the year. 


Tue fall of the Tsardom would raise one question of supreme 
interest and importance impossible to burke. Outside the 
reactionary Russian Court, which looked upon 
Wilhelm II as a pillar of Absolutism, there has 
long been among the Allies a strong, ever-growing 
feeling that Europe could never hope to settle down in perma- 
nent peace so long as any Hohenzollern occupied the German 
throne. The German Emperor is avowedly the arch-criminal of 
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the world, not only responsible for the war that he willed and 
plotted, but also for the wholesale violation of all the laws of 
God and man which has made the word German a synonym for 
infamy. Though half an Englishman by birth, as we remember 
to our shame, he is completely Prussian in character in the sense 
that he personifies every Prussian defect, though some austere 
Prussian virtues are conspicuously absent, and he is endowed 
with a vanity that is all his own. He is crafty, cruel, perfidious, 
mendacious, ungrateful, and cowardly. He is not responsible 
for the Prussians being all they are, but on the other hand he has 
never tried to make them different ; he has invariably appealed 
to their worst side and stimulated their evil passions. He has 
the Prussian whine which is even more repulsive than the Prussian 
snarl. As a hypocrite he is matchless. He is believed to be 
personally and directly responsible for some of the most wanton 
outrages of the war, such as the murder of Edith Cavell, the 
assassination of Captain Fryatt, the hideous cruelty to prisoners 
of war, especially the English, at a time when Germany was 
winning all along the line. He is equally responsible for the 
infamies of his army in every invaded country. The foulness 
of his own mind is shown by his notorious threat to certain 
distinguished Spanish Catholics that he would have their houses 
in Belgium defiled by his troops if they protested against 
German savagery. A word from him in favour of decency, we 
say nothing of humanity, would at all times have been effective 
and might have altered the character of the war. Needless to 
say it was never spoken, which perhaps from a strictly practical 
point of view we should not regret, as the unspeakable record of 
the Boche has killed the British Pacifist. It has supplied the 
cement which has solidified the British people as they have 
never been united before. As is the father so is the son, if not 
a shade worse. Does civilization propose to allow either of these 
miscreants or any of their offspring to retain the German throne, 
to nurse their defeat and prepare for revenge? Nicholas of 
Russia neither liked nor admired Wilhelm of Germany, whom he 
pronounced to be “ no gentleman,” but the freemasonry amongst 
sovereigns and possibly the instinct of self-preservation made him 
discourage all attacks upon dynasties, whether in Berlin or Athens. 
But now that he has abdicated, the Monarchical Trade Union is 
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decidedly weakened. The Democracies will insist on discussing a 
question which they regard as second to none. Indeed the fate 
of Europe depends upon it, as the downfall of the Hohenzollerns 
is the price of any peace that is to be anything more than an 
armistice. 


ALTHOUGH Germany has long been at war with the United States 
in the ordinarily accepted sense of that term—sinking American 
ata ships, murdering, robbing, maltreating American 
ian citizens, terrorizing American trade into virtually 
blockading itself—up to the time of going to press 
the United States is not at war with Germany, who has conse- 
quently so far enjoyed all the advantages and none of the disad- 
vantages of warfare. Although not in command of the sea she 
has by the mere threat of a few torpedoes ordered the Stars and 
Stripes to remain in port. Yet more strange, the Stars and Stripes 
have practically obeyed, not through the cowardice of American 
seamen, who are as brave as any in the world, but owing to the 
peculiar policy of the Washington Government, which is an 
autocracy almost as irresponsible as that of the late Tsardom of 
Russia, tempered though it be by the rival autocracy of the 
Senate. So far President Wilson has declined to take any practical 
steps to protect American interests, and has failed to provide 
American ships with the means of defence. He has been content to 
put Germany in the wrong on paper and to emphasize “ American 
ideals” without making any appreciable impression on Berlin, as 
may be gathered from the tone of the semi-official German Press . 
and the secret instructions to that Press from the Government 
which we have been so fortunate as to capture and have had “ the 
gumption” to publish. Even our own lion-hearted Mercantile 
Mariners would not care about going to sea were the protection of 
the British Navy withdrawn, and the British Government pro- 
claimed and acted on the doctrine of “too proud to fight.” We 
keenly sympathize with the many Americans, even though they 
are alleged to be only a minority, who chafe against successive 
home-made humiliations, which are not the less galling because 
it was only last November that Mr. Wilson was re-elected on 
a pronounced Pacifist platform by a substantial popular majority. 
In running away from Germany he has only been fulfilling his 
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mandate, and he is reputed to be the finest judge of public opinion 
in the United States. He has also afforded the world an oppor- 
tunity of testing the efficacy of Pacifism, because if a peace-at-any- 
price policy cannot keep out of war, what hope is there of humanity 
successfully abolishing it ? President Wilson’s admirers believe 
he will succeed despite all appearances, as he has the root of the 
matter in him, and will read the diplomatic Dug-Outs of the Old 
World a lesson in the efficient transaction of international business. 


Far be it from us to dogmatize or to prophesy. We devoutly 
hope that President Wilson may prove right and the rest of the 
world wrong, and that he will keep his country at 
peace. But if by any mischance he should prove 
wrong he will have lost everything, as he was 
expressly sent to the White House as a Pacifist, and he would be 
doing the one thing he is not entitled to do by drifting into war. 
Some might even aver that his present quandary is due to his 
perverse misjudgment of every single element in the problem 
confronting him, including human nature, especially German 
human nature. It is not, however, for Englishmen to criticize, 
still less to attack, President Wilson, all the more because, should 
he succeed in keeping his balance on the tight-rope, it will suit us, 
as he is the very last person in the world we want in this war. 
But Englishmen may fairly claim to understand his statesmanship 
as well as any American, because we have suffered grievously from 
the same affliction in this country. We are mainly at war, of 
course, because Germany challenged civilization and was bent on 
war at any price, being convinced that this was the golden moment 
at which she could secure the hegemony of Europe. We are, 
however, partly at war for the same reason that the American 
Government might any day find itself in the same state—namely, 
because the Wait-and-Sees of Downing Street resolutely refused 
to see what stared them in the face, shut their eyes to German 
policy and German preparations, and by their ignominious 
attitude convinced the aggressor that under no circumstances 
short of the invasion of this country would we fight—Germany 
might rearrange the map of Europe to suit herself without let or 
hindrance from us—a view confirmed by our Government's treat- 
ment of Lord Roberts, with the result that when the storm burst 
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Ministers were taken completely unawares and the country 
| wholly unprepared. The Wait-and-Sees of Washington have 
pursued a similar policy with even less excuse, because they have 
| had the additional experience of watching the war for two and a 

half years and are robbed of all,shadow of a pretext for misreading 

Germany. Yet so convinced were the American Asquiths, 

Haldanes, and Greys that Armageddon did not concern America, 
who would‘remain outside to the end, that no preparations 
whatsoever have been made either on land or at sea. This is 
not the invention of any enemy of President Wilson, but the 
deliberate testimony of his own Ambassador in Berlin, Mr. Gerard, 
who has devoted’ signal ability and zeal to carrying out the 
Wilsonian policy amid impossible circumstances, and has now 
returned home to make this shocking discovery, which he dis- 
closed at a meeting of the Unionist League Club of New York 
(March 21): “In the two years in which the world had been on 
fire we [i.e. the United States] had done nothing to prepare for 
even reasonable means of national defence.” 


JoHN BULL is consistently represented by the rags of the Hearst 
Press as hounding the Americans into war. There could be no 

more impudent fabrication. We have suffered 
oe enough from our own unpreparedness and from 

that of our Allies. Now that we have at last fairly 
“ got going” we naturally do not wish to be handicapped by the 
incursion of a nation of amateurs who have everything to learn, 
though Americans usually prefer teaching. As an undisciplined 
fighter the American is second to none, but at Verdun, on the 
Somme, on the Ancre, and elsewhere, discipline is equally 
important as courage, and success depends on the training and 
leadership of the troops and their being properly supplied with 
unlimited munitions and the right weapons. In the face of Mr. 
Gerard’s warning we realize the immense leeway the Americans 
would have to make up, and however quick-witted, energetic, 
resourceful, and determined they may be if they came whole- 
heartedly into the war, it would take them a very long time to 
put into the field an army capable of coping with the warworn 
veterans of Germany. Meanwhile there would be a diversion of 
supplies from the Allies. Whether the United Statesjwill ulti- 
mately come in or stay out we cannot say. There are likewise 
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considerable doubts as to what form their co-operation, if any, 
would take. It is, of course, confidently declared by excited 
New York Correspondents of British newspapers that war with 
Germany is “ inevitable,” but then we have heard this declaration 
too often before to be impressed by it. War was “ impending” 
at the opening of March, when America was alleged to be 
“aflame with indignation” and even President Wilson was 
“binged up ” to ask Congress for power to arm merchant vessels 
after the sinking of the Laconia and other incidents. The House 
of Representatives agreed by an overwhelming majority, but a 
handful of Senators talked out the Resolution, and as the President 
declined to call an extra Session or to act on his own initiative 
things remained where they were save for the further shrinkage 
of American prestige and the additional incentive to Germany. 


It is noteworthy that the heads of the American Potsdam Party, 
though doubtless financed by Germans of the Schiff and Speyer 
. eon 9 type, are not of German birth or of German blood, 

Son! Politik but of British or French descent. For instance, 
Mr. William Jennings Bryan, Mr. William Randolph Hearst, 
Senator Stone, and Senator La Follette. We should be surprised 
to hear that there was a drop of German blood in the veins of 
any of these, though their hearts are more German than the 
Germans, and they combine with a sickly sentimentalism a 
capacity to forgive German atrocities which gives them a high 
place in the hierarchy of Pacifism. That America should have 
flared up a few weeks ago was only natural, as the Associated 
Press published, on the inspiration of the White House, a remark- 
able captured document consisting of the confidential instruc- 
tions of Herr Zimmermann, the German Foreign Secretary, to the 
German Minister in Mexico transmitted through Count Bernstorff, 
“the tried and trusted friend of America.” We reproduce this 
historic telegram, of which Herr Zimmermann was constrained to 
avow the authorship, and of which he pretended to be proud, 
presumably because the American State Department was known 
to possess the original and therefore it was futile to repudiate this 


blatant specimen of Real Politik : 

Berwin, January 19, 1917. 
{On February 1 we,intend to begin submarine warfare without restriction. In 
spite of this it is our intention to endeavour to keep the United States neutral. If 
this attempt is not successful, we propose an Alliance on the following basis with 
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Mexico: that we shall make war together and together make peace; we shall give 
general financial support, and it is understood that Mexico is to reconquer her lost 
territory of New Mexico, Texas, and Arizona. The details are left to you for settle. 
ment. You are instructed to inform the President of Mexico of the above in the greatest 
confidence as soon as it is certain that there will be an outbreak of war with the United 
States, and suggest that the President of Mexico shall on his own initiative com- 
municate with Japan suggesting the latter’s adherence at once to this plan, and at the 
same time offer to mediate between Germany and Japan. Please call to the attention 
of the President of Mexico that the employment of ruthless submarine warfare now 
promises to compel England to make peace in a few months.—ZIMMERMANN. 


We will not spoil this priceless performance by any comment, as 
it has already provoked every conceivable comment though it 
speaks for itself. It had found its way into the hands of the 
Washington Government (whose agents are to be warmly con- 
gratulated on their astuteness) when President Wilson severed 
relations with Germany, and was kept secret while he was asking 
a hesitating Congress for full authority, also, incidentally, while 
the unctuous Bethmann-Hollweg was declaring that the United 
States had placed an interpretation on the submarine policy 
“never intended by Germany,” as Germany regarded friendly 
relations with the United States “as a heritage from Frederick 
the Great.” According to the Associated Press the Zimmermann 
dispatch supplied a missing link in many separate chains of 
circumstance hitherto indefinite. It shed a new light on the 
constant efforts to create friction between the United States and 
Japan, in connexion with Mexico, while it added a fresh chapter 
to the famous Report of M. Jules Cambon, the French Ambassador 
in Berlin before the war, on Germany’s world-wide efforts to stir 
up strife on every continent in pursuance of her dreams of universal 
domination. It formed a fitting climax to the operations of Count 
Bernstorff and the German Embassy in Washington, with their 
passport frauds, dynamite plots, intrigues, and crimes of which the 
public knew but a fragment. It explained the rumours concerning 
the establishment of submarine bases in Mexico and recalled the 
fact that when handed his passports Count Bernstorff was most 
reluctant to return to Germany, expressing a preference for an 
asylum in Cuba. It was now published (March 1) to induce 
Congress to approve the Presidential proposal to arm American 
ships, which, as noted, was completely successful in the Lower 
House, his Resolution being adopted by 403 votes to 13, though 
thanks to the peculiar procedure rules of the Senate the obstruction 
of a handful of Potsdam politicians was successful. Ina subse- 
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quent statement the President declared: “ A little group of men, 
representing no opinion but their own, have rendered the great 
Government of the United States helpless and contemptible.” 
By taking no further action when several courses were open 
to him Mr. Wilson acquiesced in the obstruction and became 
a party to his own humiliation. He is one of those men, not 
unknown on this side of the Atlantic, who attaches equal if 
not more importance to words than to things. With him, as 
with Mr. Asquith, speech is statesmanship, and a statement 
the equivalent of a fact or an act. A further crop of German 
outrages followed, not that any were necessary as most American 
ships remained in port. Naturally the Eastern States became 
exceedingly restive, and ultimately President Wilson under 
pressure summoned a special Session of Congress to meet on 
April 2 in order “ to receive a communication by the Executive 
on grave matters of national policy,’ demanding immediate 
attention, which is interpreted as implying an impending declara- 
tion of war by Congress, though there is acute difference of 
opinion as to whether we should then see a further period of 
drift or alternatively some spasmodic action, even though nothing 
effectual, and certainly nothing decisive, can be done, thanks to 
the Washington Government’s consistent neglect of all elementary 
precautions. 


Tue Times, which has done its very best for President Wilson, 
and is mainly responsible for any shred of reputation he may 
Drifti retain on this side of the Atlantic, is reduced to 

this somewhat depressing defence of the President 
(March 23), which at any rate should save us from disappoint- 
ment at anything he may hereafter do: “ His own friends admit 
that he will be guided by popular opinion. He will go on if 
it pushes him forward, and he will stand still, or go back, if he 
thinks that on the whole it flinches from fighting for the ideals 
he declares to be American. On the other hand, opinion itself 
would appear to depend very largely upon Mr. Wilson’s attitude. 
It will follow his lead, if he gives it a lead, but if he shrinks from 
this responsibility and the Germans do not provoke it by some 
startling atrocity, it will probably remain in its actual inert 
condition over the greater part of the Republic.” Our leading 
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journal diplomatically indicates another factor which cannot 
fail to cause a painful shock to our “ blood is thicker than water ” 
school, who have been gleefully anticipating the joyful moment 
when “the greatest of our daughter nations will rally to the 
noble cause of the Mother Country, and the English-speaking 
peoples demonstrate their oneness before the world on behalf of 
common aspirations and identical ideals,” etc. etc. The Tvmes’ 
disclosure will be no surprise to readers of the National Review, 
who have long since appreciated the utter unreality of all this 
flapdoodle, and realize the extent and strength of American 
Anglophobia which supplies the true key to much that is 
mysterious in Washington policy. Having been taught in their 
schools and by a super-sensational Press to regard Great Britain 
as “the hereditary enemy ” against whom an annual demonstra- 
tion is made in every State of the Union, at which every bitter 
memory is kept alive and inflamed by “ spread-eagle oratory,” 
it is naturally not easy for the average American to adapt himself 
to the prospect of association with us. “To Hell with England” 
is}@ popular war-cry in many American cities. A war with 
England would always be popular, but a war against another 
Power in company with England seems to be almost unnatural. 


TuE Times does not put it so bluntly, but this we conceive is the 
only conceivable’ meaning of this cryptic passage: “‘ At present 
we are told Mr. Wilson’s Administration are 
resolved to do all that is possible to distinguish 
between co-operation with other Powers for the 
punishment of a common enemy, and any course which might 
imply an alliance with them or a practical recognition of the 
community of the fundamental interests of America with those 
of Great Britain and her Allies.” But it is not our “ Allies” 
that present any obstacle to American co-operation, though at 
one time it was pretended by “ Anglo-Americanizers” that 
American prejudice against the Russian Autocracy kept them 
from flying to John Bull’s assistance, but now that the Russian 
Autocracy has disappeared that excuse has vanished. Certainly 
no one can be heard to pretend that there is any prejudice in the 
United States against fighting side by side with the sister Republic 
of France, which after all would be but a repetition of history, 


A Shock to 
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and of that episode of their history of which Americans are most 
proud. We had much better face the fact that it is we who are 
the single obstacle to their coming whole-heartedly into the war. 
They cannot resign themselves to a comradeship in arms with the 
British Empire. Needless to say this attitude is far from universal, 
as many of the best and most patriotic citizens have long been 
straining at the leash, but it is unquestionably the anxiety of 
many practical politicians who live with their ear glued to the 
ground and are terrified of popular prejudice. It would look as 
though things have gone too far, and it may be that for her own 
purposes Germany is bent on kicking the Washington Government 
into the war, partly because their military contribution will be 
inappreciable while they will present a considerable area of 
attack, but mainly because if President Wilson is in the war he 
will be in at the Peace, and may play the part of “a brilliant 
second ” to the Central Empires when it comes to diplomatizing. 


TuaT amiable nobleman Lord Parmoor-—which is, we believe, the 
title assumed by a better-known lawyer-politician, Mr. Alfred 
Cripps, K.C., former “ Unionist” Member of 
Parliament—recently presided over a pseudo-Paci- 
fist meeting in the Central Hall, Westminster,* in 
which other equally well-meaning and ingenuous gentlemen parti- 
cipated. We believe we do no injustice to Lord Parmoor in 
crediting him with having shared Viscount Haldane, O.M.,’s pre- 
war illusions concerning Kultur and its apostles, and it is significant 
that another of the original Potsdam Party in the Campbell- 
Bannerman Cabinet, also a Viscount and an O.M., namely, ex- 
Ambassador Bryce, participated in these fraternal proceedings to 
the extent of a letter in which he stated : 


The suggestions of our American friends that an effort ought to be made as soon 
as the present war has ended and a treaty of peace concluded to create some machinery 
calculated to prevent the recurrence of such frightful calamities as the world is now 
suffering deserve the most attentive and sympathetic consideration. 

It would probably be difficult for Washington to put forward 
any suggestion that would not receive attentive and sympathetic 
consideration from Lord Bryce, just as before the war it was 
difficult for Potsdam to make any proposal that Lord Haldane 


* March 19. Reported in Manchester Guardian, March 20, 1917. 
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was not prepared to entertain. According to ex-Ambassador 
Bryce this American idea 


has already been welcomed by some of our foremost statesmen, including Mr. 
Asquith, Viscount Grey, and Mr. Arthur Balfour. It ought to be brought to the 
knowledge and attention of the people, and I can hardly doubt that when it is 
understood they will see in it the best prospect that offers for preventing future 
wars and reducing the terrible burden of naval and military armaments. 

So our Bourbons have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing from 
the Great War which is transforming the world. They are 
relapsing into their old agitation against the defences of civiliza- 
tion, which bears no small share of responsibility for the present 
catastrophe. It is true that “ foremost statesmen ” share Viscount 
Bryce’s delusions about the United States, just as before the war 
they sat at the feet of Lord Haldane, but they have long since 
ceased. to lead or to represent the public opinion of this country. 
Every succeeding generation has toyed with this idea of a universal 
League of Peace, but experience has taught us that professional 
peacemongering simply puts a premium on war, as its only result 
is to disarm the pacific Powers, who consequently find themselves 
suddenly sprung upon when totally unprepared by the Powers of 
prey. We are therefore left somewhat cold when Lord Bryce 
tells us, ““ The scheme of the American League to Enforce Peace 
is one of the most promising of those which have been proposed 
for the attainment of the important end desired.” Every such 
chimera is invariably hailed by its votaries as “ most promising.” 


Lorp Parmoor, as the typical Mugwump who has yet to justify 
his claim to improve any international occasion, delivered an 
edifying homily on those “ fair, just, and reasonable 
terms” for which all crypto-Pro-Germans are 
assiduously working, and which “ eliminated the 
notion that we should punish those who happened to be our 
adversaries at the present time.” But Lords Bryce and Parmoor 
only provided the entrée at this “ feast of reason and flow of soul.” 
The piéce de résistance was supplied by Mr. Noel Buxton, with 
whom for once we agree when he says that “the time has now 
come for the open discussion of peace terms.” We have raised 
this question repeatedly, and recently rejoiced when the Allied 
Governments set forth their conditions in language understanded 
of the people in replying to President Wilson’s untoward Note, 


“ The Highest 
Authorities ” 
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We are quite content to leave it at that, all the more as the views 
set forth in that masterly State paper commanded the enthusiastic 
approval of the vast majority of the Allied peoples. But appar- 
ently Lord Parmoor and his pseudo-Pacifist friends will not have 
it so; hence the present mischievous meeting. According to 
Mr. Buxton, whose imagery is calculated to shock other Buxtons, 
“We were no longer the bottom dog—we were the top dog on 
land, as we always had been at sea.” Although it is impossible 
in Europe to ascertain Germany’s terms—we are merely bidden 
by Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg to “look at the War Map ”— 
in America it is otherwise. Mr. Noel Buxton was able to inform 
his audience that on a recent trip he learnt from “ the highest 
authorities there” (obviously President Wilson) that 


the terms which it would have been possible to get from Germany a few months ago 
included the complete abandonment of Germany’s claims to retain the lands she 
had conquered without exception, including the restoration of Serbia and the sever- 
ance of the corridor to the East, and the guarantee of access to the sea to Serbia, the 
acquisition by Italy of the Trentino, and, above all, the absolute restoration of 
the territory and sovereignty to Belgium, Germany retaining no right whatever 
to Antwerp and giving Belgium an indemnity for her losses. 


Nor was this all, as Mr. Buxton equally learnt on no less authority 
that Germany besides clearing out of France would cede “a 
large part of French Lorraine, and in particular the fortress of 
Metz.” Moreover, “‘ Russia would have secured the use of the 
Straits by international control, which America would be prepared 
to guarantee.” These terms were “in the opinion of the highest 
authorities in America . . . perfectly possible, provided the Allies 
did not want to humiliate Germany by total exclusion from the 
colonial world or by discriminating against her in their colonies.” 
By this plan “‘ Germany would not merely suffer defeat, but would 
have sustained additional losses amounting to disaster. National 
tights would have received recognition at the most important 
points. The Junkers would have brought ruin not only without 
gain, but with the loss of Germany’s great fortress.” Mr. Noel 
Buxton artlessly added : 


Even more favourable terms would be available in a short time [our italics]. If such 
terms were obtainable they ought to be obtained at the earliest possible moment, 
and the reason we could not get them was because extremism was the dominant force 
in the country and the Press. To humiliate the pride of a great people was not 
statesmanship, but insanity. 


Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird. It 
would be amazing if anything could amaze that there should still 
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be found any body of intelligent Englishmen with so little self- 
respect as to allow themselves to be bamboozled by the Boche, ~ 
The simplicity of Buxtons is, however, proverbial. Some of © 
them, unless we misremember, were deceived by the unspeakable 
Tsar Ferdinand of Bulgaria, who is surely “the limit” among ~ 
Sovereigns, and ridiculed the idea of his throwing in his lot with ~ 
the Mailed Fist and making war upon us. The fact that our 7 
mentors have been hopelessly wrong over the Balkans, of which 
they know something, surely affords little guarantee that they © 
are right about an infinitely more difficult problem of which they ~ 
know nothing. ‘ 


WE make no doubt that President Wilson, whose sincerity is 
unchallenged, seriously believed what he told Mr. Buxton, 
“Unauthorized” namely, that victorious Germany was willing to 
cry Peccavi, to renounce all her conquests and 
make reparation to her victims, but, unfortunately, no one has P 
been more hopelessly hocused by Prussian duplicity than the NI 
American President, and there could be no more dangerous guide ia 
to Prussian policy. Count Bernstorff, the overastute German J en 
Ambassador in Washington, is known to have dangled these haste 
“terms” before a credulous American Government for the last 
year and a half—indeed they have frequently been published in 
newspapers under his control or on his inspiration—and it was 
doubtless in the belief that Germany was prepared to be “ reason- 
able” that Mr. Wilson drafted his notorious Christmas Peace 
Note. But it instantly became apparent that he had been deceived 
afresh by German diplomacy, as the Berlin Government declined 
even to indicate a single concession to any of the Allies or to abate _ 
one jot or tittle of any German claim. They would not even © 
discuss the evacuation of Belgium, and American correspondents © 
in Berlin have always been informed that the subject was taboo 
at the Wilhelmstrasse. But even if Germany had pursued other © 
tactics and produced overwhelming evidence of her own modera- _ 
tion, of what value would it be, seeing that at will she unblushingly _ 4 
repudiates her own signature and denounces inconvenient docu- a 
ments as “scraps of paper” ? We venture to doubt whether © 
President Wilson possesses any “scrap of paper” in Count be} 
Bernstorff’s handwriting containing the terms which he believes — 
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Germany is prepared to accept. But even if he did, it would 
signify nothing, as the German Government would repudiate it 
as “unauthorized ” with the same cynicism as, she disposes of 
more solemn and formal compacts. One of the great difficulties 
of the present situation which it were idle to evade is that 
we are confronted by a Power whose word is worthless and 
whose bond is no better than her word. Even a child in arms 
can see that Germany’s main object in recent Peace intrigues 
was to foment a quarrel between the United States and Great 
Britain, for which purpose Count Bernstorfi unofficially informed 
President Wilson that Wilhelm II was willing to liberate and 
compensate all his victims provided we consented to restore the 
German Overseas Empire. By this falsehood Germany enlisted 
American diplomacy on her side and persuaded Mr. Wilson to 
bemuse the Allies with Notes while she concentrated her energies 
on further prodigious preparations for this year’s campaign. 
Germany had everything to gain and nothing to lose by mis- 
leading President Wilson. The White House remained her 
greatest diplomatic asset until “ ruthless U-boat warfare ”’ started 
its campaign of education, which may ultimately result in Washing- 
ton sharing the views that are slowly penetrating responsible 
circles in this country. Mr. Buxton incidentally knocked the 
bottom out of his propaganda by stating, “ Even more favourable 
terms would be available in a short time.” Surely we are wise 
to decline negotiations to-day if better terms can be obtained 
to-morrow ; possibly the day after to-morrow they may be still 
better, and with a reasonable stock of patience we might eventually 
dictate our own. 


Pacirists and pseudo-Pacifists are for ever exploiting that “‘ great 
silent public” unrepresented in the Press—misrepresented by the 


Press—which we are told is far more numerous 
than we are allowed to know and is hostile to 
the policy of a fight to a finish, preferring the alter- 
native of “ Peace by negotiation”: in other words, the Parmoor- 
Buxton Pacifist programme. The present writer recently met a 
distinguished American Senator who had crossed the Atlantic on 
& voyage of discovery. He made no concealment of his surprise 
at what he found in England, being greatly impressed by our 
VOL, LXIX 12 
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solidarity and determination to see this thing through. He had 
previously believed, with his much-misled compatriots, that there 
was'a large Peace Party here, as was evidently not the case. 
Unfortunately, certain Members of Parliament who could not 
poll 10 per cent. of their own constituencies devote themselves to 
misrepresenting us abroad, especially in the United States, with 
the object of provoking American mediation. If this be not 
technically treason it is certainly treachery, and is in any case 
a crime, as letters are smuggled out of the country in violation 
of the Defence of the Realm Act. We cannot understand why 
they are not proceeded against as in the case of minor offenders, 
unless it be argued that they do themselves more harm than 
us—in which case, however, the smaller fry should be left alone. 
There may be something to be said for encouraging open opera- 
tions as the country is sound to the core. Take, for instance, the 
notable by-election at Stockton-on-Tees, where the “ Peace by 
Negotiation Party ’ deemed their prospects sufficiently promising 
to test public opinion, with which object a very strong local 
candidate, a much-respected Quaker, Mr. Backhouse, was put 
up on the “Peace by Negotiation” ticket against the Liberal 
candidate, Mr. Watson, who stood on a platform of “ Peace by 
Victory.” The Manchester Guardian devoted considerable space 
to the contest and evidently expected, if it did not hope for, an 
imposing Pacifist demonstration. The demonstration was im- 
posing, though not Pacifist. The opinion of the man in the street 
was illustrated by this exchange of views at one of Mr. Backhouse’s 
meetings, where the candidate said: “ They [i.e. the Germans] 
are beaten and will come to terms if we will negotiate,” which 
provoked the reply from the body of the hall, ““ We don’t negotiate 
when we are winning.” The polling can only be described as a 
portent upon which Lord Parmoor and Co. should reflect : 


Watson, “ Peace by Victory” . . 7641 
Backhouse, “ Peace by Negotiation” . 596 


Patriotic majority . : . 7045 


As the Manchester Guardian naively remarked (March 21), “It 
is almost certain that the German retreat on the Western Front 
finally destroyed whatever prospect there might have been of 
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Mr. Backhouse winning support for the policy of ‘ Peace by 
Negotiation.’”” So Hindenburg has not lived or moved in vain. 
We respectfully suggest that the Stockton figures be placed 
on Army Orders and also officially circulated throughout the 
Fleet and the Mercantile Marine, as an impressive vote of confi- 
dence by the North of England in our Fighting Men. 


WHILE musing over the strange psychology of our Parmoors, our 
Buxtons, and our Backhouses, who seem so utterly unworthy of 
the splendid self-sacrifices of our sailors, our 
soldiers, our Mercantile Marine, we chanced to 
read several accounts of Germany’s final per- 
formances in the French districts she could no longer hold. 
Lord Parmoor, who among other distinctions is a Judicial Member 
of the Privy Council and Vicar-General of Canterbury, to say 
nothing of Chairman of Quarter Sessions, and as such accustomed 
to distinguish between right and wrong, warns us against a policy 
of peace with punishment. Mr. Buxton is equally concerned lest 
we humiliate a “ proud people.” We, on the contrary, maintain 
that unless the perpetrators of these enormities, for which 
there is no shade of a shadow of military justification, are 
punished, this war will have been fought in vain as for all time a 
premium will have been placed upon lust and cruelty. What is 
the use of prating of leagues to enforce peace if no attempt be 
made to enforce the laws of war as recognized by all civilized 
Powers? Pace Mr. Buxton, unless we do humiliate this “ proud 
people,” whose pride takes the form of calculated obscenity, 
Europe will relapse into barbarism, because it will be obvious 
that civilization is incompetent to protect itself. The witness in 
the first case is Mr. Philip Gibbs, an ornament of our profession, 
who having been associated with the Tribune and the Daily 
Chronicle is not suspect in the most suspicious Progressive 
circles. Writing from British Headquarters on March 21, he 
says * ; 


The Obscene 
Power 


All through this war I have tried to be fair and just to our enemy, to give him credit 
for his courage and to pity him, because the terror of war has branded him, as it has 
branded us. But during these last days I have been sickened and saddened by the things 
ph hiy seen, because they reveal a dirty cruelty which is beyond the inevitable villainy 

war, 


* See Daily Telegraph of March 22. 
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The enemy had spared nothing on his retreat, having destroyed 
every village with systematic and detailed destruction. 


Not only in Bapaume and in Peronne has he blown up, or burnt, all the houses 
which were untouched by shell-fire, but in scores of villages he has laid waste cottages 
of the poor peasants, and all their little farms and all their orchards. At Rathonvillers 
this morning, to name only one village out of many, I saw how each house was marked 
with a white cross before it was gutted with fire. The Cross of Christ was used to mark 
the work of the Devil, for, truly, it has been devil’s work. 

Even if we grant that the destruction of houses in the wake of a retreat is a recognized 
cruelty of war, there are other things I have seen which are not pardonable even in that 
damnable code of morality. In Bapaume and Peronne, in Roye and Nesle and Liane- 
court, and all these places over a wide area, German soldiers not only blew out the 
fronts of houses, but with picks and axes smashed mirrors and furniture and picture 
frames. As a friend of mine said, a cheap-jack would not give fourpence for anything 
left in Peronne, and that is strictly true, also, of Bapaume. There is nothing but 
filth in those two towns ; family portraits have been kicked into the gutters. I sawa 
picture of children in Bapaume, and it was smeared with filth in the writing of a dirty 
word. ... 

In the villages through which I passed to-day and along the high roads all the fruit 
trees had been hacked down or left with great chunks cut into their trunks. So that they 
will surely die. The enemy has left nothing that would be good for dwelling or for food. 
Into the wells he has pitched filth so that the people may not drink. But that is not the 
greatest tragedy I have seen. The ruins of houses are bad to see when done deliberately, 
even when shell-fire has spared them in the war zone. But worse than that is the ruin of 
women and children, and living flesh. I saw that ruin to-day in Roye and Nesle. 


Mr. Gibbs adds : 


The women’s faces were dead faces, sallow and masklike, and branded with the 
memory of great agonies. The children were white and thin—so thin that their cheek- 
bones protruded, and many of them seemed to me idiot children. Hunger and fear had 
been with them too long. . . . The women with whom I spoke were passionate and 
hysterical, and told me horrible stories, not to be retold here. I believe them, too. 
Because these women, who are French, had to live with the men who were killing their 
husbands and brothers, and that is a great horror. 


Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, the special correspondent of the Daily 
News, thus describes German handiwork round Nesle (see Daily 
News, March 23), which in no respect differed from their record 
elsewhere : 


If the Germans found an espalier outside a cottage anywhere they cut it through. 
These stupid and depraved men have desolated the region, and left it inhabited by 
women and children who are moribund with misery and starvation. It is incredible, 
but they made the girls attend to the market gardens and then took all the produce. 

After what I have seen lately I really cannot picture the German being received 
again within the European family even as a prodigal. One remembers the little ghosts 
walking about the ruins of homes, and loathes all the German name stands for. Yet, 
apparently, he is aware that others will not behave in the blackguardly way he does 
himself. 

In the mortuary chapel of the Chateau of Guyoncourt, near Nesle, some German 
troops have dismantled and robbed the altar, and opened the coffin of a well-known 
Frenchman in the vault. Yet in a neighbouring village they have left a new and 
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elaborate little cemetery for German soldiers with posts of stones and ornamental 
chains, and with a pensive angel of marble overlooking all. 

This cemetery is the more striking because it stands clean, new, and decorative 
among buildings recently blown up, farm implements destroyed, and with the ground 
barricaded with fruit trees cut through. One really feels that the arrogance and stupidity 
of the German mind is impregnable. 


We get another account from the special correspondent of the 
Times with the French Army (March 21) who had just come in 
from Chauny. He admits that some of the ruin 
in the abandoned region was obviously justified by 
the exigencies of war. The enemy might con- 
ceivably plead military necessity for destroying isolated farms 
and houses near the road, which might be used by the French as 
blockhouses, but there was no possible excuse for the rest of their 
conduct, and in village after village, Chauny in particular, they 
had burnt whole rows of houses in pure spite and the lust of 
destruction. In house after house they had pillaged every room 
that was not set on fire, stolen the contents, “‘ or else, more vilely 
still, they have smashed them to atoms.” The correspondent had 
written of these things before when he had seen them with his 
own eyes in other sections of the line. He wrote of them again : 


Because I think it cannot be too strongly impressed on the rest of the world that the 
power of this particular form of evil-doing must be taken away from this uncivilized race. 
And even now, even in England, and in France itself, people who have not seen with 
their own eyes constantly seem not to realize what has been done and is being done. 


Could not a personally conducted tour of the party of “ Peace by 
Negotiation ” be taken through these devastated districts under 
the leadership of the Lord Parmoor or the Viscount Haldane ? 


Here is a fact that may bring it home. . . . It is the latest invention of this genera- 
tion of housebreakers, the newest refinement in the ungentle art of doing mischief. 
In the fields between Noyon and Chauny, many of which—a sure sign that the German 
retreat was not foreseen until comparatively lately—have been carefully ploughed and 
even sown, there are, or were, a considerable number of fruit trees. Every one of them 
within a certain distance of the road—for the thing was obviously done in a hurry when 
they found that they were bound to retreat—has been killed. 


All these fruit trees had been sawn through a couple of feet from 
the ground “ and left lying where they fell, or else a gash three 
or four inches deep has been hacked in a complete circle round 
the trunk. The gashes are quite fresh.” This means that : 


This massacre of the innocents must have been carried out by at least three or four 
companies acting under the orders of their officers just before the retreat began, when the 
troops were in such a hurry that they even left behind them the stores of various kinds of 
old metal which they had carefully collected in the villages along the road. 


True to 
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The correspondent cited two more facts : 


Both of them were told me to-day by a distinguished French officer whose truth. 

fulness and honour are beyond question. When the Germans left Noyon on Sunday 
they took with them fifty young French girls, who, they said, were to act as officers’ 
servants. When he was on a part of the Somme front now taken over by the British, he 
saw with his own eyes photographs taken from German prisoners of German officers 
sitting at dinner and being waited on at table by naked women. 
This is nothing to what would be done in this country if by any 
mischance our Fighting Men failed us, as they certainly would if they 
were of the same degenerate breed as those who, having suffered 
none of the horrors of war, thanks to the sufferings of others, now 
callously bid us take the Germans to our bosoms. We commend 
Edmund Burke to Messrs. Buxton and Backhouse. He was 
never wanting in humanity, but said the word in season on 
professional humanitarians: “‘ Those who bear cruelty are accom- 
plices in it. The pretended gentleness which excludes charitable 
rancour produces an indifference which is half approbation.” 


So far from consenting to restore the colonies we have freed from 
the German yoke to the Obscene Power in order to please President 
Wilson, the Allies should proclaim as an addendum 
to the Pact of London that under no circumstances 
will any territory taken from Germany be returned 
to her. This is, fortunately, not a question to be settled by 
Mandarins and Mugwumps in London—on the inspiration of the 
International Jew—hbecause it so happens that the Dominions 
have taken a peculiarly active and prominent part in these 
distant campaigns resulting in the conquest of Greater Germany, 
the destiny of which they regard with the keenest interest and 
rightly claim as one of those common Imperial problems on which 
they have as much right to a voice as the Mother Country—if 
not a little more, because of propinquity. The British Govern- 
ment, as we have more than once insisted, could not surrender 
these prizes of Colonial prowess if they would. Moreover, as we 
gladly noted last month, the emphatic and comprehensive pro- 
nouncement of Mr. Walter Long, the Colonial Secretary (January 
31), makes it equally clear that they would not if they could. Mr. 
Long’s words, spoken on authority, cannot be reproduced too 
often. We urge our readers to learn them by heart: “ Now I 
speak with knowledge and with responsibility, and I speak as the 
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representative for the moment of those Overseas Dominions who 
are the pride and glory of our Empire to-day, when I say let no 
man think that those struggles have been fought in vain. Let 
no man think that these territories shall ever return to German 
rule.” There is at this moment a very distinguished Colonial 
statesman in this country in the person of General Smuts, who is 
reputed to have one of the finest’ brains in the British Empire. 
Not being of British birth, though British at heart, his words 
carry weight among “superior persons” with whom a mere 
Englishman is somewhat at a discount. We therefore invite 
Lord Parmoor and any others who may desire to return to their 
German vomit to take note of General Smuts’ first interview on 
landing : 

Nothing has given greater pleasure than Mr. Long’s statement that no German 
colony can go back to Germany. The mere suggestion that any part should be returned 
is, of course, preposterous. I shudder to think what would happen to the native 
population if any part were returned. These people have stood by us magnificently, 
and our prestige in East Africa would severely suffer. The whole of South Africa, East 


Africa, South-West Africa, and Rhodesia would stand aghast at such an idea. (Lieut- 
General the Rt. Hon. Sir J. C. Smuts, on arriving in London, March 12, 1917.) 


If this does not settle the fate of the German Overseas Empire, 
nothing will. But the gallant general must remain fowjours en 
vedette or the Unseen Hand will assert itself on this as on other 
matters. If German banks can still be kept open in the heart of 
London in defiance of public opinion, despite every change of 
Government, surely the same influences may hope to save her 
overseas empire ? 


WE profoundly mistrust written Constitutions, of which the 
Federal Constitution of the United States is the most famous 
and not the least impossible, though for a hundred 
A Red- aes” MAGE F , 
Letter Day years from Its birth it was universally hailed as 
the last word in human wisdom. It was probably 
as good as it could be made under the circumstances prevailing 
at the close of the eighteenth century, but the circumstances of 
the twentieth century have proved too strong for it, as they 
would for any document however wisely devised and skilfully 
drafted, and it has consequently fallen into disrepute. Of all 
States the British Empire is probably the least adapted to the 
operations of the Constitution-monger, and we sincerely hope 
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that the Prime Minister will not allow himself to be entangled by 
the enthusiasts of the Round Table in any essays in this direction, 
It is largely because we regard it as a step away from Constitution- 
mongering and not as a step towards it that we welcome the 
meeting of the first Imperial War Cabinet on March 20, which 
should remain for all time a red-letter day in the history of the 
British Empire, that will for ever make the Lloyd George Govern- 
ment memorable. It is the first breach in the old Downing Street 
ascendancy, the working of which is disclosed to the world in 
the painful pages of the Dardanelles Report. Hitherto the 
Dominions had been treated politically as outsiders, though it was 
systematically sought to conceal their impotence by overwhelming 
colonial statesmen with eloquence, festivities, and titles, whenever 
they visited our shores. Prominent politicians of both Parties, 
always excepting Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, combined to prevent 
them from feeling at home when at home, as their serious participa- 
tion in Imperial affairs would dislocate the vested interests of 
Party politics and put several noses out of joint. Now for the 
first time under the auspices of an Imperial Prime Minister, 
properly so called, the statesmen of the Mother Country meet 
those from Overseas on absolutely equal terms, and in fact 
constitute an Imperial War Cabinet, the institution of which has 
probably done more to consolidate the Empire than all the 
speeches and dispatches and indeterminate Conferences of the last 
twenty years. The Colonies have eventually been called to our 
councils, as they urged many years ago, but they have never 
asked for a written Constitution and we trust*that our pamphleteers 
may be constrained to curb their pens. The one blot on the 
Imperial War Cabinet is the incomprehensible absence of Australia. 
We trust that the Australians may not allow themselves to 


become unduly preoccupied in domestic strife at the very moment" ” 


the rest of the Empire is striving towards the higher life. The ~ 
statesmanlike stand of the Home Government against the sordid 4 
clamour of Cottonopolis on the Indian Cotton Duties is symto- 7 
matic of these more spacious days. | 
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GERMANY’S REAL AMBITION 


Ever since the outbreak of hostilities Germany has been at 
desperate pains to prove that the war was forced on her; that 
she, whose one object was to be allowed to live at peace with her 
neighbours and to continue the peaceful development of her 
trade, was rudely interrupted in her innocent pursuits by a 
diabolical plot on the part of the Triple Entente ; and that since 
then she has been fighting against an overwhelming combination 
of Powers in order to preserve her existence. Such trifles as 
her unprovoked attack on Belgium and occupation of a large 
portion of Northern France and Western Russia were, of course, 
forced on her by the ingratitude of these countries, and her 
conversion of Bulgaria and Turkey into Allies for the suppression 
of Serbia and attacks on Egypt were necessitated by the outrageous 
treachery of Great Britain combined with the obligation to help 
her;Austrian ally in the south. Nothing was further from her 
thoughts than a war of extension or of conquest—it was purely 
a war for the purposes of self-defence ; and she protested that 
once that peace was signed, she would—with, of course, the 
necessary guarantees—take up her life where she left it and 
continue to spread the benefits of a peaceful Kultur over the 
entire world. The curious part of these protestations was that 
Germany expected that every one would believe her merely 
because she made such assertions. She pretended that Pan- 
Germanism merely represented the ravings of a small section of 
her people whose opinions were in direct opposition to the will 
of her Government ; and that a soothing word from her would 
suffice to calm the apprehensions of other nations on the subject. 

Meanwhile, under cover of these protestations, the real tendency 
of her movements was becoming apparent. The “ Mittel-Europa ” 
scheme, heralded by writers of eminence and moderation, gradually 
took shape. At first tentatively and delicately expressed, for 
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fear of hurting the feelings of her main ally, suggestions were 
put forward both in pamphlet form and in the Government 
Press, hinting at the eventual moral absorption into the German 
Empire of the Austro-Hungarian one. It need hardly be said 
that the proposal was made as tending directly to the benefit 
of the Austrians and their numerous; nationalities; and the 
possibilities of real absorption were never even mentioned. It 
was to be a closer binding, a closer relation, a closer communion, 
political and commercial, with the object of mutual defence 
against Russia and other evil Powers; and so on. Naumann’s 
book on Mittel Europa was the first open and well-reasoned 
argument in favour of the movement; and it was followed by 
hordes of other more or less well-written pamphlets with the same 
object in view. The movement, however, was not at first fore- 
shadowed as reaching, for the present, any further: the idea 
was merely Germany and Austria combined as a Central Power ; 
and wits were exercised as to how far a central Customs Union 
(Zollverein) was possible, how a combination was to be effected 
of the different nationalities into one harmonious whole, etc. 

The development of the main idea itself was, however, spread- 
ing. It cannot be called in any sense new ; for the Pan-Germans 
have for many years been issuing their views on the desirability 
of a huge German Empire extending from the North Sea to 
Asia Minor, and beyond. But what is new is that the Govern- 
ment have now given their imprimatur and sanction to the 
diffusion of these Pan-Germanic, one might almost call them 
Super-Germanic, ideas; and we propose here to examine the 
views put forth in a characteristic and very widely read book, 
which may be taken as typical both of those of the extreme school 
and of those which the Government evidently wishes to be circu- 
lated amongst the people. As an additional proof that the book 
has complete official sanction, we might point out that certain 
passages in it have actually been blotted out by the Censor, and 
left so. It has reached, by this time, at least its twentieth edition, 
and, for all we know, its fortieth ; for its fourteenth edition was 
already printed over sixteen months ago. The book is called 
The New Triple Alliance,* and is further entitled “A Political 
‘Programme of Work for the Whole German Nation and its 


* Der Neue Dreibund: ein politisches Arbettsprogramm fiir das gesammie deuteche 
Volk und seine Freunde. Munich, 1915, 
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Friends.” The author is one Franz Kohler, unknown up to the 
present, but a thorough representative of the ignorant, frothy, 
and venomous spirit which unfortunately animates such a large 
proportion of the German people. 

Any importance that the book possesses is not intrinsically 
due to the theories that it enunciates, for these are visionary and 
largely impracticable. But it is certainly remarkable in showing 
that these wild projects for the future are, in spite of the ignorance 
displayed in their compilation, acceptable to masses of the author’s 
fellow-countrymen, and are greedily swallowed by them. Still 
more remarkably evident is it that the Government, in sanction- 
ing their publication, gives its tacit approval to this form of 
propaganda and desires the assimilation of these theories by 
the populace. 

The main idea of the book—let us say it at once—is that 
it is the duty of every German to strive towards the formation 
of a new Triple Alliance consisting of : 

(a) The Germanic race (exclusive, of course, of Great Britain, 
but comprising Germany, Austria-Hungary, Holland, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Norway, and Sweden). 

(b) The Western Slavs (Serbians, Czechs, Slovaks, Slovenes, 
Poles, Bulgarians, Letts, Balts, and the Little Russians, i.e. the 
inhabitants of the Ukraine). 

(c) The Mohammedan world in general. 

The ultimate object to be attained in this monstrous pro- 
gramme would seem to be the seizure of the world’s trade—or, 
at all events, that of Central and South-East Europe, of Africa, 
and of a large part of Asia—by land, so as to make the commercial 
development of the Super-Empire independent of the sea and of 
England’s superiority thereon. This hardly bears out the 
Emperor’s dictum as to the future of Germany lying on the water, 
but it is satisfactory in so far that it appears to acknowledge the 
incapacity of Germany to wrest the sovereignty of the seas from 
ourselves. Perhaps—who knows ?—it may have been. written 
with the purpose of gradually accustoming the Teuton mind to 
the fallacy of the dictum aforesaid. 

On the other hand, we are told at the beginning of the book in 
so many words that “the destruction of England stands in the 
forefront of our desires,” and the author proceeds to justify this 
kindly project by an account of our relations with other States 
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and references to our history which are, briefly put, a tissue of 
falsehoods based on pure imagination. He wrenches and distorts 
facts to fit in with his theories, and when he has no facts to go on, 
invents them on the spur of the moment. He makes reckless 
assertions without a particle of foundation or proof, and scatters 
untruths and loose statements wholesale throughout his pages. 
These are mostly directed against England, but France, Russia, 
and Italy also receive a fair share. Hardly anywhere is there an 
attempt at serious argument or at an impartial examination of 
facts: any mud is good enough to fling at the Allies. And any 
mud is good enough to be swallowed by the Germans. Our author 
must have a poor opinion of the intelligence of his compatriots 
if he expects them to accept his statements without examination. 
But judging by the circulation of this precious book, he is right 
in his estimate. 

It would be beyond the scope of this paper to enumerate or 
to counter the untruthful statements with which the pages swarm ; 
our object is to expose the conclusions at which the writer, in 
spite of the untrustworthiness of his foundations, arrives. With 
a charming naiveté, whilst expressing the nobility of German 
ideals and objects, he grants that the New Alliance must be more 
dependent on the feelings of hostility that its members entertain 
towards outside nations than on feelings of affection towards each 
other.* Germany requires the raw produce of Turkey and Asia 
Minor for her own industries (and the Western Slavs will be the 
happy connecting-link between the two Powers). The small 
northern nations of Scandinavia and Holland will, of course, 
understand that they can only be allowed to enjoy a separate 
existence on condition that they do not interfere with the projects 
of the Great Powers. It will therefore be advisable for them to 
join the Alliance as soon as possible, and look to Germany as their 
saviour and protector ; or else they will be annexed and swallowed 
up by England or Russia. It was England’s dishonesty that 
was responsible for Holland’s present nervous state of mind 
when she contemplates the overthrow of Belgium. Belgium was 
a serious danger-point to Germany thrust forward by France, 
and} must therefore be absorbed by Germany. (Antwerp will 
also come in very useful.) It is better, therefore, for Holland to 
join Germany at once than to look upon her as an enemy with 


* Some other naive reflections of the author are enclosed in parentheses below, 
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the certainty of being overrun and annexed against her will. 
(The Dutch ports will make an excellent counterpoise to British 
Naval aggression.) Sweden’s enemy has always been Russia ; 
Norway’s independence is being undermined by Great Britain : 
let, then, both these countries, as well as Denmark, join the 
New Alliance before it is too late. It was France and England 
[sic] who threatened the neutrality of Switzerland : let the latter 
therefore join the Alliance, for France will soon go to pieces from 
exhaustion and degeneration. 

“ Pan-Germanism ”’ is all that is grand in conception ; “ Pan- 
Slavism,”” on the other hand, is all that is base, and forms 
only the cloak for Russian ambition. The Poles are, in heart 
and head, devoted to Prussia and Austria, but their body is held 
fast in the Russian morass. Let us therefore free this suffering 
land from the Central Colossus which is holding it down; and 
let us also attract the Balts and the Letts and the Esthonians, 
for the south-eastern shores of the Baltic have harboured German 
colonists for many years (and their Hinterland will make an 
excellent and fertile area on which to settle our surplus popula- 
tion). The Little Russians of the Ukraine, again, are striving 
hand and foot to tear themselves loose from Great Russian 
hegemony, and look to Germany, Austria, and Turkey [sic] as 
their saviours. Let us therefore drive back Russia far to the 
eastwards and rescue these downtrodden peoples from the terrible 
domination which threatens them (and at the same time secure 
a good road to the Black Sea). 

The author appears to take it for granted that Austria-Hungary 
will form part of the Alliance, for this main ally of Germany is 
hardly ever mentioned except in so far as its Slav nationalities 
are concerned—and that but superficially. Russia, however, 
comes in for a great deal of “hate.” She it is who is the main 
enemy; for whilst Great Britain can be kept at arm’s length 
by the procedure hereafter enunciated, Russia must always 
Temain a neighbour of the Alliance. Every effort must therefore 
be made to turn her activities in an easterly and south-easterly 
direction. It would indeed be the highest ambition of German 
diplomacy, by clearing her out of Persia and other Mohammedan 
parts of Asia, to resuscitate her hostility towards England and 
to direct her energies towards an attack on India (via Tibet !). 
The Balkans must be entirely freed from Russian influence and 
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from her overshadowing desires in the direction of Constantinople. 
As for Serbia, the evil of her past conduct must be condoned 
and she, together with Montenegro, must be induced to join 
hands with Bulgaria and Turkey. Salonika must also be given 
back to Turkey, and the Greeks contented with Northern Albania 
in exchange. Such are the noble ideals of this New Alliance—an 
incorporation of all that is beneficent, high-souled, and strong. 

And now we come to the great question of Turkey and the 
accession to the Alliance of the whole of the Islamic world. Turkey 
is beslavered with praise for the noble way in which, anxious for 
the blessings of German Kultur, she spontaneously and of her 
own accord joined her forces to those of Germany and Austria. 
Her national and simple-minded character, which the Germans 
are the only people capable of understanding and appreciating 
at its true value (for commercial purposes), is extolled; her 
wonderful mildness, her tender feelings towards all Christians 
and Jews, her joy at the abolition of the capitulations, etc. etc., 
are described at length, as well as the enthusiasm with which she 
is ready to accept everything German, from military instruction 
to perambulating carpet-baggers. Unmindful of the fact that 
the focus of Islam has risen in wrath against Turkish domination, 
the author suavely informs us that the holy war proclaimed at 
Constantinople by German influence was rapturously received 
at all Mohammedan centres, and that all the Arabs proceeded to 
put themselves under the Sultan’s orders. Hence it will be easy 
to extend the New Alliance over Turkestan, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Arabia, Persia, and Afghanistan. It will then be the duty of 
the Ottoman Empire to extend itself and the influence of its 
new friends and Allies into Africa. é 

Thenceforward the line of argument pursued is as follows: 
We recognize that we cannot destroy the world-power of Great 
Britain, but we can break her claim to universal dominion. 
Britannia has always hindered the “ free breathing ” of all nations 
on the sea. She was alarmed when we threatened to occupy the 
northern coasts of France and Belgium, for the Channel is the 
sensitive point of her being. But we need not attack her by 
sea. We can destroy her maritime domination by land. That 
will be much easier than invading her. Our main triangulation- 
points are Poland, Serbia, and Egypt; those of Great Britain 
are the Channel, India, and Egypt. If, therefore, we can take 
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Egypt we cut the British communications between East and 
West and between North and South,‘and Britain must collapse. 
Egypt, crushed and terrified by the brutal domination of Great 
Britain, looks to Turkey for deliverance. Let us therefore hand 
Egypt over to Turkey. The value of the Nile rests on the con- 
taining reservoirs in the Sudan; Turkey must therefore seize the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Uganda, and British East Africa, and 
extend her boundaries till they march with British South Africa. 
By that time the Boers will have shaken off the British yoke and 
will gladly join hands with us. 

Meanwhile we shall take the Congo, both Belgian and French, 
and extend our Dominions to West Africa and Togoland; a 
railway will also connect Timbuctoo and Morocco with the Cairo- 
Bagdad—India line, all of which will be in German hands. India 
itself we will not trouble about, nor Australia—which is in the 
Japanese sphere—nor Canada, which is purely under the influence 
of the United States [sic]. But in order to bring the copper 
and cotton of Asia Minor more quickly into the German industrial 
world, we will build a railway through Little Russia to the Black 
Sea and through the Caucasus into Anatolia. A deep ship-canal 
from the North Sea into the Black Sea via Poland will also be 
one of the first projects to which we will devote our energies. 

We would thus break England’s dominion by sea through 
conquering her by land. She would still have to keep up a big 
fleet to cover the transport of her goods by sea; but this would 
soon bring her to loggerheads with the other great maritime 
Powers, Japan and the United States. This solution of the world- 
problem will come to pass because it must so come. Now is the 
time to tackle it, now that our enemies, and especially England, 
have been so weakened in the field and on the sea... . 

We have not here touched on many minor points put forward, 
such as the spread of German Kultur over Asiatic Russia by 
means of a Bagdad-Siberian railway ; ; the eventual joining up 
of Italy with the New Alliance via her possessions in Tripoli ; 
the adhesion of Scandinavia via the ship-canal aforesaid; the 
taking over of all the Greek islands (including Crete) by Turkey, 
and the eventual absorption of all Islam into an ocean of Germanic 
Kultur. But enough has been said to show the tendency of the 
German mind in the direction of world-expansion. It is amusing 
to note that, as an afterthought, at the end of the book, the 
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author lays stress on the importance of his readers recognizing 
that this huge world-programme does not involve any political 
conquest. All this extension of German influence and ideals is, 
of course, done for the benefit of humanity alone, and not by any 
means with the idea of expanding the German Empire itself. 

Such, then, is, broadly, a representation of the programme of 
world-development which is being inculcated by the German 
Government into the minds of its willing subjects. Ridiculous 
as these visionary schemes of the far future appear to us as 
portrayed in this book, we must remember that this programme, 
or something like it, is accepted in all seriousness by hundreds of 
thousands of Germans. Its principles are taught in the schools ; 
it is discussed, considered, and endorsed in meeting-places and 
lecture-halls throughout Germany. Briefly, it shows the direction 
in which German aspirations are being led ; and the ideas therein 
set forth constitute a very real danger for us and our future. 
Far from being crushed by the war, Germany is, as we see, even 
now preparing schemes’ of conquest; for her immediate develop- 
ment. Her successes in the direction of the Balkan Peninsula have 
opened the door to the “ Mittel-Europa”’ scheme; and having 
got her tentacles well round Bulgaria and Turkey, she does not 
mean to let them go until some, at all events, of her schemes are 
brought to a successful conclusion. 

What the future may bring forth we cannot tell. But, seeing 
so clearly in what direction German ambitions are tending, it 
would be the height of folly for us to ignore Germany’s schemes 
so rapidly developing in the East. There is no doubt whatever 
that the main object for which she hurled all Europe into war lay 
entirely in this direction; and she has every intention of trying 
to prevent us from bursting through her front in the West whilst 
she is proceeding with her plans in the East. 

This is not the place in which to open strategic controversies ; 
but meanwhile it is useful that the British public should know 
the extent and direction of German ambitions, so that, whilst 
implicitly entrusting the conduct of the war to the Higher Staff, 
it may take every subsidiary step it can towards thwarting the 
grasping schemes above foreshadowed, and preventing the horrors 
of German domination and Kultur from descending upon the 
sivilized and the uncivilized world. 
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THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 
A RETROSPECT AND WARNING 


FirrEEN years ago an Imperial Conference met in London to 
consider the new situation which had been created by the unex- 
pected participation of the self-governing Colonies—as they used 
to be called—in the South African War. After several decades 
of public apathy the tide of sentiment had clearly turned towards 
the ideal of United Empire. The Canadian Premier had been 
heard to say, ‘‘ Call us to your councils ” ; Australasian statesmen 
with one voice were now reiterating the appeal. In England 
the Imperial Federation League, supported by many influential 
people and with some adherents overseas, was on the tiptoe of 
expectation. By all the signs the hour was at hand for achieving 
its long-cherished plan of an Empire Parliament with an executive 
responsible to it, to control foreign affairs and defence, if not 
trade policy also. At the Colonial Office was the most vigorous 
statesman of the time ; who, after gaining fame as the champion 
of the Radicals, had broken with the Liberal Party because he 
preferred the safety of the Empire, and was now in coalition with 
the Conservatives. A bold, sagacious, and magnetic leader, as 
skilful in politics as he had been in commerce, already endeared 
to all the Colonies by his energetic and successful policy of 
“development ” in the tropical dependencies, and still retaining 
the Radical temperament which is congenial to colonial democracy, 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was the ideal man for the occasion. 
It is easy to understand how to the English Imperialists of that 
day the grand act of a Federal Constitution seemed no longer a 
dream but an impending event. 

_ Yet the Conference proved a fiasco. Shrewder than some of 
his unofficial advisers, Mr. Chamberlain had proceeded with due 
caution. But he soon found that the responsible Ministers of 
the larger Dominions were unwilling to take any steps intended 
to lead, however gradually, towards centralized control, which 
1s necessarily implied in federal union. So far from being willing 
to contemplate the permanent subordination of their-countries, 
for any purpose whatever, to a central authority, they seemed 
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severally intent upon augmenting the large measure of inde- 
pendence which each enjoyed already. On the naval question, 
Canada and Australia deprecated the plan of contribution to the 
British Navy upon which the Admiralty had set its heart. Their 
alternative policy, the creation of Dominion navies, was anathema 
to the English Imperialists, who regarded it as the straight highway 
to disruption of the Empire. Trade alone seemed to offer a real 
opportunity of concerted action. But while Mr. Chamberlain’s 
colleagues obstinately refused to consider preference unless the 
Dominions would consent to remove all duties on British imports, 
the Dominion statesmen were firm in asserting that the protection 
of local industries and the raising of local revenue must first be 
safeguarded, preference being accorded to the Empire by means 
of increased duties on foreign goods. So deadlock supervened. 
Never were high expectations more woefully disappointed. 

The truth was that the English Imperialists had misinterpreted 
the impulse which had dispatched the Canadian and Australasian 
contingents to South Africa. Loyal to the Empire, not to 
England, the Dominions were instinctively asserting a claim to 
be recognized as no longer colonial dependents, but as separate 
nation-States in intimate alliance with Britain, able and willing 
to take their own shares in their own ways in sustaining the 
corporate interests of the Empire. To this spirit of national 
independence the notion of surrendering the ultimate control of 
national destinies to a joint council of any kind, in which a majority 
would have power to compel the others, could only be repugnant. 
The desire for closer and permanent union of the Empire was 
common ground. But inthe Dominions the prevailing Imperialism 
was autonomist, idealizing voluntary co-operation by means of 
conference and reciprocal action; whereas in Britain it was 
centralist, idealizing majority rule by means of a central Parliament. 

In 1907 the Imperial Conference met again. After the dis- 
appointment of 1902 the Imperial Federation League had fallen 
into dissolution. But progress on autonomist lines was still 
impracticable, owing to the attitude of the British Government 
under Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman with Mr. Asquith as his 
lieutenant. The Dominions were told, in effect, that they could 
not be consulted as to Imperial foreign policy until they consented 
to subsidize the British Navy on a substantial scale. A proposal 
of their own for giving the Conference a permanent organization— 
which might have led by 1914 to the establishment of a War 
Committee ready to take charge in emergency—was defeated 
by the old instinct of ascendancy in Downing Street. As in 1902, 
mutual preference in trade was urged earnestly by the Dominions. 
But the vested interests of free imports still controlled the Liberal 
Party machine. Against a policy which expressed not only 
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national security for each partner, but the far-reaching idea 
of the Empire as‘ an association of free peoples for mutual aid in 
living, Mr. Churchill was pleased to boast that they had “ banged 
and barred the door.” In Berlin the watchful organizers of 
peaceful penetration and world-dominion could once more sleep 
in their beds, thanking the German deity for the British 
Government. 

Nevertheless, the Conference of 1907 was not barren. It 
adopted an important resolution defining its own constitution 
as a congress of autonomous Governments under the common 
Crown, and recommending that similar meetings should be held 
every fourth year. In case of matters of urgency arising in the 
interval, it recommended that a “ subsidiary ” conference should be 
held. In regard, again, to military organization, certain principles 
of co-ordination were agreed upon, with a view to the possibility of 
a joint expeditionary force being required some day. In spite of 
every adverse circumstance, by 1914 the plan had been sufficiently 
developed to make possible the speedy organization of Dominion 
units for combination with British units in the Britannic Army 
of to-day. Finally, the resolutions in favour of mutual preference 
in trade were presently carried into effect by those Governments 
which had supported them. 

An occasion of urgency occurred very soon. Barely two years 
had elapsed when the Asquith Government felt compelled to 
announce that in view of Germany’s naval programme fresh 
measures on a large scale would be necessary for the safety of the 
Empire. At once the Dominions volunteered their assistance. 
A Subsidiary Conference was accordingly summoned, under the 
resolution of 1907. The British Government, anxious to minimize 
expenditure on armaments, now felt that in regard to naval 
defence it was really necessary to bring the Dominions in. At 
the Admiralty were Mr. McKenna and Sir John Fisher. Theirs 
are not names to conjure with at the present time. But in 
fairness it must be stated that the scheme which they then con- 
certed with the Dominion representatives was sound in principle, 
well thought out, and, for a beginning, adequate in scope. Poli- 
tically it was autonomist, Australia and Canada. undertaking 
the duty of creating local navies,* which would remain under 
their own control until transferred in emergency to the senior 
Admiralty by their own act. Strategically it was based partly 
on the presumption, afterwards abandoned at Whitehall, but 
now so strikingly vindicated, that in a war with Germany the 


* Officially termed “ fleet units,” to consist of one battle cruiser and a com- 
plement of light cruisers and destroyers, the idea being that by bringing these 
units together a battle-cruiser squadron could be formed if required in the Pacific 
at any time. 
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trade routes of the Empire could not really be protected by 
Dreadnoughts in the North Sea, but would require constant 
patrolling by numerous light and fast vessels. 

In Australia, where the Labour Government was very much 
in earnest, the scheme obtained a good start ; so that, despite the 
subsequent change of attitude in London, the Royal Australian 
Navy was in being when the Great War came, and contributed 
materially to our early success in clearing the German flag from 
the Pacific. In Canada, where political difficulties were greater, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier modified the scheme, eliminating the battle 
cruisers and proposing to build (in Canada) and maintain light 
cruisers and destroyers only. As it turns out, this modified 
programme, had it been carried through, would probably have 
been just as useful as the original ; our deficiency to-day being in 
respect of the light vessels rather than Dreadnoughts.* 

The unfortunate collapse of the Canadian programme, which 
left the leading Dominion unprovided with any modern warships 
when the crisis came, was not primarily due to the Party dissen- 
sions which had been evoked in Canada. Had the British Govern- 
ment continued to support the Agreement of 1909, to which they 
had been a principal party, it is unlikely that the new Canadian 
Government, under Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Borden, would 
have jettisoned it. Doubtless his main reason for changing the 
naval policy was that he was urged to do so by advice from 
London. At the Admiralty Mr. McKenna, who in taking the 
line of least resistance had been lucky enough to strike the right 
path, was superseded by Mr. Churchill, whose restless ambition 
could never leave well alone. About this time, moreover, the 
old philosophy and policy of centralist Imperialism, which had 
suffered temporary eclipse after the failure of 1902, was being 
revived, not only with intellectual force, but also with organizing 
ability by the new society known as the Round Table, of which 
Mr. Churchill could hardly remain ignorant. The same megalo- 
mania which instinctively reckoned naval strength in terms of 
the ‘‘ most powerful ships which science can build or money can 
buy,” despising the puny light craft, would easily conceive the 
idea of using the naval situation to further a political scheme 
which would centralize the control of a super-fleet of super- 
Dreadnoughts in the hands of the super-Mandarin at Whitehall ; 
and, incidentally, send him down to history as the super-Empire- 
builder who brought about the Grand Aet. If only the Dominions 
could be persuaded that nothing really counted except Dread- 
noughts, and that the only place for these was in the North Sea, 


* Sir Edward Carson lately stated that during the war the number of small ships 
in the Naval Service had been increased from 150 to 3000. 
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a certain sequel might appear inevitable. Abandoning the 
project of local navies, the Dominions would buy Dreadnoughts 
for the British Navy. But, expending money thus, they could 
not be refused a share in the nominal control of the naval execu- 
tive; and this could only be given by making it responsible 
to a parliament of the Empire, instead of to the British Parlia- 
ment. Thus the substitution of “ gift’ Dreadnoughts for the 
policy of Dominion navies would mean the substitution of the 
centralist for the autonomist principle of Imperial union. Such 
was the development which now began owing to the conjunction 
of Mr. Churchill at the Admiralty with the revival of the centralist 
school. Its only practical result, be it noted, was to bewilder 
and discourage the Australians, who clung tenaciously to the 
agreement of 1909, and wholly to paralyse Canadian action. 

In 1911 the Imperial Conference assembled for its quad- 
rennial session. The naval question having been dealt with so 
recently, and economic arrangements being still precluded by 
Britain’s fiscal policy, the discussions turned mainly on various 
aspects of the political relationship. In particular, the Dominions 
insisted that they should be consulted in regard to matters of 
foreign policy, such as the ill-omened Declaration of London, 
directly affecting their interests. But Mr. Asquith obdurately 
refused to consider the possibility that control might be shared. 
He was willing that Dominion Ministers should understand the 
general policy of the Foreign Office, but not that they should 
discuss it as partners in the business. Accordingly he invited 
them to attend meetings of the Committee of Imperial Defence— 
which is merely a committee for advising the Prime Minister 
when asked to do so—in order to hear an address by Sir Edward 
(now Viscount) Grey on the foreign situation generally. In itself 
the experience was profitable, since the information given must 
have prepared the Dominion statesmen for the crisis reached in 
1914. Constitutionally, however, it appears as a reactionary 
attempt to exclude foreign affairs from the scope of the Imperial 
Conference, where all the Governments meet as equals, and to 
enforce the principle that foreign policy appertains to the British 
Government alone, the others being subordinate. In centralist 
circles the move was applauded, as foreshadowing the development 
of the Committee into a real “ Cabinet” of the Empire.* No 
doubt the Cabinet principle is contained both in the collective 
responsibility of the Committee and in the ultimate supremacy 
of the presiding Prime Minister, whose decision of policy is binding 
on all. This quest for a de facto “Cabinet” of the Empire 
became characteristic of the new centralist campaign; the idea 


* E.g. Round Table, September 1912, p. 635. 
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being, presumably, that if somehow a “Cabinet” could be 
produced, including Dominion as well as British Ministers, the 
irregularity of the position would be so flagrant that public 
opinion would forthwith demand the creation of a federal parlia- 
ment in order to control it. The Imperial Conference, on the 
other hand, is the antithesis of a Cabinet, because each of the 
constituent Governments retains its individual responsibility and 
cannot be bound by the decision of the president, or even by a 
vote of the majority. Thus the same feature which commends 
the Conference to autonomists, as a fitting organ of alliance, 
makes it objectionable to the centralists, who are always seeking 
to have it superseded by a unified council. 

The early days of the war witnessed the triumph of autonomist 
Imperialism, falsifying the persistent prediction that the loosely 
knit Empire would never survive the shock and strain of such an 
ordeal. The Dominion expeditionary forces gathered with a 
volume which could only stultify Mr. Asquith’s endeavour to 
exclude their Governments from sharing the control of Imperial 
policy. Had he cared to press the proposal, they would have 
come to an Imperial Conference early in the war. Instead, he 
proposed to consult them individually if and when any of their 
Ministers could visit London—a procedure well calculated to 
assist officialdom’s old game of playing them off against each 
other. With the belated arrival of the National Government, 
under Mr. Lloyd George, the prospect, happily, changed. The 
Imperial Conference was summoned after all, despite the much 
greater difficulties which confront its assembling at the present 
time. 

The only pity is that the new Government should have dis- 
guised, and perhaps prejudiced overseas, the constitutional aspect 
of its action by announcing that the meetings with the Dominion 
representatives would not be meetings of the Imperial Conference, 
but of the “War Cabinet” enlarged for the occasion. Once 
more we were bidden by eager centralists to behold at last, in 
place of the futile Conference, the “dream of the Imperial 
visionary ” accomplished “ by a stroke of the pen” *; in other 
words, “‘a real Imperial Cabinet capable of taking and giving 
effect to decisions on vital questions of Imperial policy.” + But 
up to date it has proved impossible to elicit from any of these 
enthusiasts in what essentials they suppose that the forthcoming 
meetings will differ from the well-established character of the 
Imperial Conference. Do they really anticipate that now, for the 
first time, Canadian, Australian, or South African Ministers will 
consent to share with British members of the Cabinet the consti- 

* Times, leading article, January 26. 
¢ Ibid., Lord Hythe’s letter, February 6. Cf. Round Table, March number, p. 218. 
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tutional responsibility for the British Prime Minister’s decisions, 
even when they altogether disagree? If that is not expected— 
if the guarantee of effective unanimity must still be sought, as 
hitherto, in a practical spirit of give and take, aided this time 
by an exceptional force of circumstances—then we have the 
Imperial Conference just as before. Despite the official termi- 
nology and the unofficial rhetoric, the technical aspect of the 
present meetings is simply that of a Subsidiary Conference, as 
defined by the Resolution of 1907 and exemplified in the Naval 
Conference of 1909. That precedent, indeed, is peculiarly appo- 
site in so far as its occasion was a military emergency, and the 
Dominion representatives, sitting in secret day after day with 
those of the British Government, took a full share of responsi- 
bility in concerting, and afterwards executing, an Imperial policy. 
But in 1909 the centralist revival was not yet felt, and no one 
was concerned to pretend that an institution which the Dominions 
have always favoured was something quite different which they 
have hitherto deprecated. As to their present feeling, it is perhaps 
significant that the overseas correspondents of London news- 
papers, even those which are supporting the centralist campaign, 
seem studiously to avoid the official designation and refer to 
the coming meetings as the “ Imperial Conference.” 
Nevertheless there are two proposed features of this Conference 
which signalize it as a further step in advance. For the first time 
the Imperial Conference will be emancipated from the dead hand 
of the Colonial Office, its secretarial work being done in the 
Prime Minister’s department, as the Dominions have long desired. 
(Possibly indeed—if it is thinkable that even now a Secretary of 
State might be more alive to the susceptibilities of Downing 
Street bureaucracy than to those of the Dominion peoples—this 
departmental change might account for the pretence that the 
meetings will not be of the Conference but the War Cabinet.) 
In the second place, India is to be represented by nominees of 
her own Government, which thinks first of Indian interests, instead 
of by nominees of the British Government, who in the past were 
briefed to defend in her name an exotic and obnoxious Party 
interest. If any doubt had been entertained as to the tendency 
of this proposal, it was set at rest by the ensuing episode of the 
cotton duty, which has done more than any previous action of any 
British Government to guide the rising tide of Indian patriotism 
into the channel of Imperial unity. If, at last, the Viceroy is 
free to determine with the aid of his own Council the economic 
measures best calculated to promote the prosperity of the Indian 
people, his representatives will be qualified to meet those of Britain 
and the Dominions on equal terms in the Imperial Conference, 
for the purpose of interlocking the twin principles of national 
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protection and Imperial preference in a system of Britannic 
reciprocity. 

Once more, after fifteen eventful years, a Radical statesman 
in alliance with Conservatives is called by occasion to lead the 
movement for Britannic unity, utilizing the impulse of a recent 
brotherhood-in-arms. Compared with his great predecessor, 
Mr. Lloyd George starts with the advantage, not only of colleagues 
who are not all Free-Traders, but of all the experience of the 
Imperial Conference hitherto. Tendencies which to Mr. Chamber- 
lain could only be obscure have since become definite : questions 
then conjectural have been answered by events. From the histo 
of the period two broad lessons may be pointed. In the first 
place, all the actual achievement of the Britannic movement, 
whether in political organization, commerce, or defence—culmi- 
nating in the phase which has astonished the world—stands to 
the credit of the autonomist principle. Next, the extent of 
achievement would have been far greater, particularly in restricting 
German “ penetration,” but for the continual obstructiveness of 
Free Trade and cosmopolitan finance, encouraged in recent years 
by the fatal doctrine that Imperial union is, after all, primarily 
a question of legal machinery, not involving economic relations, 
but only the creation of a duly representative overriding authority, 
like that—to choose a suggestive illustration—of the British 
Parliament over Ireland. 

With the secretary of the Round Table already seated at the 
Prime Minister’s elbow, the centralist effort is hardly likely to be 
less vigorous this time than in 1902. Autonomists for their part, 
recognizing the widespread cult of the Grand Act, which they 
regard as an ideal inferior to their own, can readily support the 
demand of its devotees for a special convention after the war 
to explore its possibilities. If it turns out that the superficial 
glamour of the federal scheme again fades in the process of exami- 
nation, the air will have been cleared for a new attempt to develop 
the embryo system of the Imperial Conference into a complete 
mechanism of Britannic alliance. Only where there is need of 
immediate action, as in connexion with all those economic problems 
which peace will intensify, surely it will be the part of statesman- 
ship to proceed at once upon the lines long since approved by the 
Imperial Conference, instead of waiting—as the Free-Traders and 
every Wait-and-See will urge—to canvass the possibilities of a 
constitutional revolution, of which the foremost advocates have 
hardly yet begun to face the major difficulties. 

RICHARD JEBB 


CONSCIENCE AND THE CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTOR 


“ For, dear Crito,” he continued, “‘ you must know that to argue wrongly is not only 
a fault in itself: it also creates evil in the soul.”—Socratss in the Phedo, 115. 


THE amendment of the Military Service Acts is admittedly one 
of the most pressing tasks which Parliament will have to carry out 
in the present session. In amending those Acts, it will have to face 
another duty. It is essential that it should consider the whole 
position of the conscientious objector. In the large residuum of 
men who have not yet come forward for military service there may 
be a much larger proportion of these people than in the past. I 
propose in this article to supply certain material for such a con- 
sideration. It may be of practical value by showing tribunals what 
the arguments are, and also by setting at rest doubts among 
earnest and religious men and women who have no sympathy with 
political intriguers and shirkers. 

There are two standpoints, the Christian and the non-Cliistian. 
Only the Christian standpoint will be dealt with here. 

For the Christian who recognizes the authority of the Church 
there can be no hesitation or doubt. The Church sanctions war in 
ajust cause. It condemned Montanism, an early heresy with which 
the modern believers in non-resistance have close affinity. In 
the Roman armies under the later Emperors there were Christians, 
otherwise the legend of the Thundering Legion could never have 
grown up. Christian thought from the earliest days is pervaded 
with the close analogy between the Christian and the soldier. 
This could never have been the case had the soldiers’ calling been 
teprobated. The noblest of Christian prayers is that for “ the 
Church militant here in earth.” Priests are fighting to-day in the 
combatant ranks of the French army with the sanction of their 
ecclesiastical superiors. 

The Church, then, gives no countenance to conscientious 
objectors who are Christians. They commonly appeal to the 
Bible, and it is therefore important to ascertain what the Bible 
actually says. 

The Old Testament affords no support to the conscientious 
objector’s views. It presupposes war and shows throughout an 
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approval of war. He places his reliance therefore rather on the 
New Testament, and on isolated passages taken from their context 
and very literally applied, despite the emphatic warning of St. Paul, 
“the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life” (2 Cor. i. 6). 
That injunction had special reference to the interpretation of 
Christian teaching and can hardly be ignored. For the moment the 
uncritical method—by which almost anything can be proved— 
may be accepted, and its results considered. . 
The first and most famous of the texts quoted to justify 
refusal of military service is in the Sermon on the Mount : 
Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 


But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other one also. (Matt. v. 38, 39.) 


It is clear from the context that this passage has reference to 
personal litigiousness and vindictiveness. It directs men in 
quarrels with their fellows to surrender self and make sacrifices. 
As Dr. Johnson remarked, “ the text is meant only to have the 
effect of moderating passion.” In its original application it could 
have no reference to disputes between States, for this reason: 
At that date there was only one State, the Roman Empire, and to 
the Jews who lived remote from the frontiers, under the Roman 
peace, the conduct of the individual in war was a question which 
did not arise. 

Accepting the saying, however, in the sense in which it is 
taken by conscientious objectors, apart from its context, it very 
distinctly forbids them to stand on the full measure of their right, 
and even directs them to submit to the State. They may not 
approve of what the State calls upon them to do, but it commands as 
the Christian rule that they shall obey, and obey cheerfully. More-, 
over it will be observed that this text emphatically forbids lawsuits 
and the use of legal methods under the same literal explanation. 
The Quaker who pleads it as an excuse for avoiding military service 
writes himself down a hypocrite if he sues any man, or permits 
any of his agents to sue any man in the course of his business. He 
is “‘ resisting evil” in the literal sense. He resists evil, indeed, 
when he has recourse to the police and whenever he employs any 
form of force. As Dr. Martineau has pointed out, “every one who 
puts his money in an iron safe or a chain upon his house door 
relinquishes his reliance on the appeal of reason and conscience, 
and accepts the aid of material power.’ 

“* Blessed are the peacemakers ” and “ love your enemies ” m 
the same chapter of the Sermon on the Mount have as clearly 
reference to disputes between individual men, because the doctrine 
of Christ never touches on questions of conduct between States. 
“The kingdom He preached,” says a modern authority, “ was 
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ethical, spiritual, and therefore universal in character ; not political, 
theocratic, national.” It was “‘ not of this world” as He said. 
To assert that the principles which He laid down as between man 
and man apply as between State and State is to make an assumption 
for which there is no scriptural warrant whatever. In disputes 
between man and man he who does not insist on his strict rights 
usually injures only himself and bears himself the sacrifice. Even 
so the early Church was careful to point out that there were limits 
to altruism and that the exaggeration of it was immoral and a 
positive sin. 

Disputes between States differ altogether in kind from disputes 
between men. In them the ruler who takes less than his country’s 
strict rights harms others than himself and may even endanger his 
country’s character and life. In the case of Belgium, for instance, 
if the Belgian Government had allowed the Germans to pass 
across Belgian territory unopposed, it would (1) have cruelly 
wronged France, a friendly nation; and (2) have destroyed the 
whole spiritual independence of the Belgian people, though intense 
individual suffering would have been averted. But nowhere does 
Christ teach men to shirk bodily pain or even death in a great cause. 
In Belgium we have the type of the nation which sacrifices its life 
tosaveitssoul. The statesman, however great his desire for peace, 
is not free to make away with his country’s inheritance and honour 
to purchase ease, and nowhere is he told to do so by Christ. He is, 
in the magnificent phrase of Burke, the “ life-renter ” and trustee 
for posterity, and as a temporary tenant his duty is to guard its 
prospects, character, and fame. 

It is strange that those who dig these verses out of their context 
neglect a passage in the same chapter which defines this doctrine 
of non-resistance in such terms as expressly to countenance military 
service and to command the Christian to render it. In our 
authorized version its effect is obscured by the translation which 
runs: ‘“‘ Whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain’ (Matt. v.41). The Greek word which is translated “ com- 
pel” is angareuet, a technical military term meaning “ impress,” 
“requisition,” and is specially used of fatigue duty in such matters 
as the forced transport of military baggage by the inhabitants of 
a country through which troops may pass. It survives to-day in 
the word “‘ angary,” which means the right to requisition neutral or 
other property on belligerent territory. The accurate interpreta- 
tion of this passage is given in a note in the Expositor’s Greek 
Testament : 


The sense of oppression is involved, subjection to arbitrary military power. Christ’s 


a is: do not submit to the inevitable in a slavish, sullen spirit, harbouring thoughts 
of revolt. 
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Some other texts which are adduced before tribunals by con- 
scientious objectors may be examined. Among them is the 
Angels’ Song, which in the authorized version runs, “on earth 
peace, good will towards men” (Luke ii. 14). This is founded, 
however, upon a faulty readmg. The best manuscripts and all the 
weight of early authority give a totally different meaning, “ on 
earth peace among men of good will.” ‘“‘ The intention,” says the 
Expositor’s Greek Testament, “is not to assert that God’s good 
pleasure rests on all.” The message, in fact, is not peace to the 
evil-doer and murderer. Another oft-quoted passage is that 
where, when Christ was arrested, one of the disciples drew a sword, 
and was told, “ Put up again thy sword into his place : for all they 
that take the sword shall perish by the sword ” (Matt. xxvi. 52), 
Here the use of force on behalf of an individual against a lawfully 
constituted authority is forbidden. Only by distorting a passage ‘ 
of great beauty and wrenching it from its context can it be made to 
forbid the use of force in a just cause. It is, in fact, the exact 
parallel to the wonderful chapters in the Crito (51-54) where 
Socrates, urged by his friends to escape from death, tells them that 
he will do no violence to the laws of the kingdom of earth, lest, after 
death, the laws of the Kingdom of Heaven should reproach him 
with wrong. “You must not resist your country,” he says; “in 
war and everywhere else you must do what she bids.” 

If, however, these texts are to be taken literally and to be 
understood as forbidding military service and national defence, 
the persons who cite them may fairly be asked whether they have 
carried out literally other texts which, construed in the same way, 
make even more imperative but less palatable demands. Do they 
act on the injunction: ‘ Sell whatsoever thou hast and give to the 
poor” (Mark x. 21)? On the contrary, the Quakers are known to 
be an exceedingly wealthy community. It would be interesting to 
have from them any logical explanation of their conduct in piling 
up wealth in defiance of the above injunction and of the text: 
“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth” (Matt. vi. 19). 
Thus they profit by the sacrifices and sufferings of the fighting 
men, whose lot they do not share. “ Let a man whose credit is 
bad,” said shrewd old Dr. Johnson, “ come to a Quaker and say, 
‘ Well, sir, lend me a hundred pounds’ ; he’ll find him as unwilling 
as any otherman.” Many of the younger Quakers have recognized 
the hypocritical character of the argument that seizes on one 
passage to evade the painful responsibilities of political life yet 
carefully turns a blind eye to other texts, which, on parity of 
reasoning and under the same system of interpretation, forbid the 
individual to make a profit and enjoy property. Such men are 
serving in the army or the R.A.M.C. . 

Against these few isolated texts a large number of other 
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passages, which expressly direct the Christian to submit to the 
State and to combat evil, can be produced. Examples are: 


I came not to send peace, but asword. (Matt. x. 34.) 


He that hath no sword, let him sell his garment and buy one. . . . And they said, 
Lord behold here are two swords. And he said unto them, It is enough. (Luke xxii. 
36-38.) 


Render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s. (In all the three synoptic gospels— 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke.) 

He (the ruler) beareth not the sword in vain, for he is the minister of God, a revenger 
to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. (Rom. xiii. 4.) 

Let every soul be subject to the higher powers. . . . Whosoever resisteth the 
power resisteth the ordinance of God and they shall receive to themselves 
damnation. (Rom. xiii. 1.) 

Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake. (1 Peter ii. 13.) 

Resist the devil and he will flee from you. (James iv. 7.) (This is the diametrical 
opposite of the text already quoted, “ resist not evil,” which, in the Greek, might well 
mean “ resist not the evil one” and has been so interpreted by certain of the Fathers.) 

In righteousness he doth judge and make war. (Rev. xix. 11.) 


If there were any real doubt similar passages might be multiplied. 

The New Testament does not deal with the problems of civil 
and national life, but seems to leave them studiously on one side, 
except in so far as it directs cheerful and unhesitating obedience 
to rulers in whatever it has not definitely marked out as sinful. 
The duty of the Christian is therefore, as Hooker said, to apply to 
these matters reason and natural law. Nor can many of the texts 
quoted be taken without large qualifications. “Sell all that thou 
hast and give to the poor,” would, as has-often been pointed out, 
immediately transfer property to the worthless, who are always 
most importunate. “ Resist not evil,” applied in the conscientious 
objectors’ sense, would forbid the existence of courts of law or 
police, or organized civilization, and surrender the world to the 
tule of criminals and non-Christian races. 

What would the doctrine of Christ have been in such a case as 
this which constantly arises in the life of the individual and the 
State, where a woman (or weak nation) is being outraged or 
murdered by a bully (or a nation such as Germany, armed to the 
teeth)? Is the Christian to look on and twiddle his thumbs, 
shouting from the window of his well-barred house (though bars 
are a form of force) where he sits in security, thanks to airmen, 
soldiers, seamen, and police, “ Resist not evil”? Or is he to go out 
and risk his life in saving the woman? In the first case he writes 
himself down a contemptible coward and an accessory to the crime 
in the general judgment—and such general judgments of mankind 
are never to be ignored, because they represent the sense of instinc- 
tive justice and morality. In the second case there are two 
possibilities. He may, as one conscientious objector has urged, 
Interpose his body without striking a blow at the criminal. But 
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such interposition is in itself a use of force. If he is justified in 
interfering at all, he is justified in interfering effectively ; and 
merely to stand and be shot or stabbed himself will not save the 
woman, who will be dealt with after he is disabled or dead. The 
alternative is to use all his strength actively, but then what becomes 
of the doctrine of non-resistance ? 

In the parable of the Good Samaritan we approach closest to 
such a problem as this. The Samaritan comes on the man who has 
been stripped by robbers, wounded, and left half dead. The 
priest and the Levite being too much wrapped up in themselves, 
and concentrating all their attention on their supposed religious 
duties, leave the man to die. The Samaritan bound up the wounds 
and was commended for doing so. Suppose, then, that the trio 
had arrived half an hour earlier, while the robbers were attacking. 
The attitude of the priest and the Levite would presumably have 
been that of the modern conscientious objector, who is too holy to 
trouble himself about a row. The attitude of the Good Samaritan 
would certainly have been to go to the man’s aid. Any other line 
of conduct involves a divorce between religion and morality ; and 
it is the clear object of this parable to contrast, as the Expositor’s 
Greek Testament points out, the religious but inhuman behaviour 
of the priest and the Levite with the noble conduct of the Samari- 
tan, who (like our own British soldiers) did not make loud pro- 
fessions of virtue, but simply went and did what was right. 

But, it will be said, Christ never used or countenanced the use 
of force. That statement is not correct. When He found the 
changers of money sitting in the Temple, He “ made a scourge of 
small cords ” and “ drove them all out of the temple—and poured 
out the changers’ money and overthrew the tables’ (John 1. 15). 
This was a clear use of force. 

If men appeal to one passage apart from its context and 
attempt to read into it a meaning which would destroy morality and 
benefit crime, they must be called upon to state without any 
subterfuge how they explain such a passage as the above. They 
cannot really imagine that Christ would have looked on while 
Belgian women were raped, Belgian children bayoneted, and 
Armenians slaughtered in cold blood. The man who does not 
endeavour to prevent and repress crime is morally an accomplice 
toit. And, I repeat, no final divorce between religion and morality 
is possible. No creed worth living for can teach men to be cold- 
blooded monsters. Religion, as Plato saw, cannot command that 
which is wrong. Justice is the law of Heaven as of earth. This 
must not be forgotten in the interpretation of the Golden Rule: 
“As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them like- 
wise ” (Luke vi. 31). Now as we wish or desire or choose (for 
that is the meaning of the Greek word rendered “ would ”) to be 
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treated justly, so our treatment of others should also be just. We 
are not acting justly to others if we pardon the unrepentant for 
monstrous crimes and permit them to go on their way committing 
fresh wrong. Here, if anywhere, the Platonic doctrine, that no 
punishment is the most refined cruelty, is also the Christian 
doctrine. It is worth notice that the words translated in our 
version “ righteous,” “ righteousness,” on which such emphasis is 
laid throughout the New Testament, really mean “ just,” “ justice.” 
As Christ in the light of modern evidence probably spoke Greek and 
certainly understood it, when He used these words, they may well 
have carried to Him the deep assoc ations with which Plato and 
Aristotle had invested them, and which are part of our modern 
daily life. The cry of the modern world, as was that of the Founder 
of Christianity and the Greek thinker, is for righteousness or justice. 

Another point of extreme importance is that in the New 
Testament, as Dr. Mozley has pointed out, there is no disparage- 
ment of the soldier’s profession. The centurion who came to 
Christ at Capernaum is not bidden to quit the Roman army, but is 
commended for his faith (Matt.vili. 10), in a passage which in every 
line implies that the soldier’s career was regarded as a perfectly 
right and honourable one for a religious man. If there is the 
slightest warrant for the conscientious objector’s view of Christ’s 
doctrine, the absence of any condemnation here is utterly inexplic- 
able, especially when it is contrasted with His rebuke of the rich 
young man and His statement that riches were a positive dis- 
qualification for the religious life. (Mark x. 17-21.) 

The Christian does not “ hire himself out to kill,” as has been 
crudely and ignorantly said, but to protect right. He does not 
fight for personal vengeance, but for the justice of God. There are 
wars, as there are strikes, in which it may truthfully be said that 
each side from its own standpoint is in the right; and there 
the final right can only be determined by a trial of force or will. 
The real tragedy of war is that it is so often a conflict between 
two different forms of right or two different views, for each of 
which strong arguments can be urged. The conscientious objector 
denies this and tells us that one side must be palpably and 
obviously in the wrong. We believe it to be so in the case of this 
war, yet we none the less have neutral governments putting that 
same question of Pontius Pilate’s,* which has echoed down the 
ages: “ What is truth? Both sides say they are in the right.” 
Does the conscientious objector hold with neutrals ? And if so, how 
does he expect future wars to be averted by the methods which he 
suggests ? For if, after the glaring violations of such international 
law as Europe knew before July 31, 1914, and of the laws of 


* Not, I believe, despite Bacon’s epithet, in jest, but in deep perplexity or fear for 
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humanity, as Europe and Japan knew them before the German 
armed forces went to their bloody work—if after these things wise 
and humane men are to tell the world that they have not the 
faintest idea who is in the right and who is in the wrong, then there 
is little hope for arbitration in the future. 

As one of the noblest and tenderest of religious teachers has 
said, war has its redeeming element in the beauty and splendour 
of character that men show in it. “So long as men value the 
spiritual goods of life more highly than life itself, they must regard 
even the horrors of war as lesser evils than certain others that 
might arise if men were unwilling to make the necessary sacrifices.” 
Indeed, it is true, as Pascal remarks, that right is invalid without 
the resolution to support it—that is without force. “ Force,” he 
says, “is the queen of the world and not opinion: but opinion is 
that which makes use of force. . . . Kingdoms and magistracies 
are real and necessary, as force rules everything.” 

The modern State is as much a creation of God as any part of 
the material universe, and the modern State zs force. Behind its 
laws is the will of the majority of fighting men, enforced by the 
police. Behind the police are the troops and in the last resort 
the whole manhood of the nation. Because the force available to 
compel obedience is so overwhelming it escapes notice and is often 
ignored. But, like gravitation, it is always there. The greatest 
difficulty in settling disputes between States is that there is no 
universally accepted body of international law, no international 
court where there is a prospect of an impartial hearing, and no 
overwhelming force to secure compliance with the verdict, suppose 
one to be given. The Hague Tribunal proved in 1914 entirely 
useless against ambition and treachery. Neutrals who had signed 
The Hague Conventions, one of which should have protected 
Belgium and Luxemburg, with one accord prayed to be excused the 
task of coercing the malefactor, and went on their way, like the 
priest and the Levite in the parable. Indeed, they supplied the 
malefactor with food, explosives, oil, and various other requisites, 
and grumbled bitterly when their trade was interfered with by the 
blockade. We must not blame them too severely, recollecting 
certain passages in our past. But at least they realized the vision 
of an age in which men live rather for profit than for ideals. 

The Quakers and others who tell us that force is wrong may 
fairly be asked why, if they believe their own doctrine, they live 
in the modern State and enjoy the advantages which its use of force 
brings them (in such directions as security, protection from 
criminals, ability to buy and sell, and to recover debts), instead of 
founding a pacifist community of their own which would set the 
world a great example. They may say that this is impossible to- 
day because all the earthistaken up. But ifso they condemn ther 
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own doctrine as futile. There is the disagreeable fact that in the 
past the Quaker community of Pennsylvania took up arms against 
the “ Paxton boys,” who were certainly not more savage, cruel, or 
dangerous than the modern Germans, though far less formidable. 
They were prepared to fight, that is to say, when their own lives 
were directly threatened, recognizing their own contentions to be 
impracticable. 

The doctrine that Christianity forbids war and the use of force, 
then, does not receive any support from the Bible, is not sanctioned 
by any critical or legitimate application of the teaching of Christ, 
is not countenanced by the Church, and is so utterly impracticable 
that its adherents abandon it when it is to their interest to obtain 
the aid of force, and only plead it when they are called upon in their 
persons to give that aid. 

H. W. Witson 
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THE GERMAN BANK ENIGMA 


[The Deutsche Bank, which since the outbreak of war has been 
permitted continuously to retain its office in London, recently issued 
an appeal for “ subscriptions for the widows and children of the 
German airmen who, in an attack on London, lose their lives, and 
so help to make Germany’s most cunning enemy, who has hitherto 
felt himself safe behind the silver girdle of the sea (which encircles 
his island), feel the horrors of the war which he let loose in Europe.”} 


Few, if any, of the untoward events of the war have excited more 
profound indignation and disquietude than the preservation of the 
German banks—the Dresdner, Deutsche, and Disconto-Gesell- 
schaft—in readiness to resume their sinister activities immediately 
upon the conclusion of peace. The mere immunity of these 
institutions would be bad enough if it were the solitary aspect 
of the phenomenon. But their persistence is more than mere 
immunity. It involves a deliberate and considered flouting of 
British public opinion, utterly inexplicable save as the achievement 
of some entity serenely conscious of its own strangle-hold upon all 
possibilities of interference, and therefore able to treat over- 
whelming national sentiment with contempt, derision, and 
defiance : 
Some unseen monster lays 
His vast and filthy hands upon our will, 


Wrenching it backward into his; and spoils 
Our bliss in being. 


An examination of this banking factor of German strategic 
“ penetration ” and. of its persistence in activity after nearly three 
years of warfare will certainly amaze, and possibly stupefy, the 
patriotic reader. 

Long before the war Germany had recognized that the economic 
weapon is at least as powerful as the military. The changed 
conditions of the world have endowed economic “ penetration ” 
with a singular and unprecedented lethal efficacy. Down to the 
establishment of the Bank of England at all events, the nations of 
Europe were largely self-contained and isolated communities. 
They regarded each other with suspicion. The trader from one 
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was a foreigner in the other, watched with a jealous and incessant 
scrutiny. So insistent was this vigilance that although, as Mr. 
Colvin has shown (The Germans in England), the Teuton strove 
for centuries to obtain a commanding influence in our trade, he 
never succeeded in securing more than a precarious footing. He 
bribed kings (his modern German imitator finances politicians), 
but nevertheless he was in the long run driven from his strong- 
holds. He made his last stand at the ancient Steelyard, which, 
by an auspicious coincidence, stood very near the spot upon which 
a great Cannon Street meeting was recently held to denounce the 
attempted re-establishment of this economic devilment among us. 
By the end of the nineteenth century this condition of com- 
parative economic isolation, long sapped by the tireless waves of 
international finance, had utterly ceased to be. Nor was its 
disappearance to be regretted. Civilization will be the gainer 
when the world is one huge market, in which neither the flow of 
commodities nor the establishment of relationships is hampered 
and fettered by geographical or fiscal frontiers. To postulate this 
ideal is not to ignore certain necessities of fiscal policy which we 
may have to take into account for many years to come. What 1s 
involved in wholesome cosmopolitanism is good faith. The 
various entities—be they individuals or nations—must meet as 
honest competitors, not affecting to conceal a commercial and 
financial rivalry which is fair in its modus operandi, progressive 
in its tendency, and as exhilarating for the participants as the most 
strenuous game of the truest sportsman. When those conditions 
are observed there needs no exceptional discernment to see in this 
interplay of the different modes, forces, and races, the operation, 
on a gigantic scale, of one of the eternal factors of the upward 
evolution of mankind—to wit, the Difference that makes for 
variation, for the introduction of new types, and for the resulting 
better adaptation to environment, now biologically recognized 
as the basis of all human happiness. 
_ In a word, commercial and financial rivalry are healthy and 
invigorating, so they be honest. But if beneath a seeming sports- 
manlike emulation there is concealed the assassin’s knife, the case 
is wholly altered. Imagine a football match where one of the 
centre-forwards has from the start directed his efforts, not openly 
at the ball, but stealthily at the lives of the men in the opposing 
team, upon whom he again and again endeavours secretly to 
inflict some vital injury. If the captain of the team were cognizant 
of the treachery—if he had himself incited and encouraged it— 
the game would no longer be sport, but organized manslaughter. 
Even so, when the German banks were transformed into carefully 
prepared channels of financial perfidy, along which the current of 
betrayal flowed rapidly from London to Berlin, honest and 
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generous rivalry had been replaced by stealthy economic felony, 
and candid confidence requited by the assassin’s stab. Perhaps 
one concedes too much in employing the similes of sport at all, 
The circumstances were more aptly comparable to the doctor who 
cross-examines the patient with apparent sympathetic acuteness 
only in order that he may make the better selection of a toxic 
agent that shall do its work with greater certainty and imper- 
ceptibility. In a word, the German banks and commercial 
agencies in this country were, consciously or unconsciously, the 
secret service agencies of Prussian Junkerism. It was their business 
to filch every fact deducible from bill, and note, and cheque, from 
letter, inquiry, and invoice, so that all might be stored in the 
archives of Prussianism in readiness against Der Tag. From the 
harvest of their treacherous labours Potsdam has been able to 
out-stubb Stubbs at the best that Stubbs (in the discharge of a 
legitimate and beneficial function) ever thought of. There is 
probably not a concern in the British Empire whose dossier is 
missing from this Index Expugnatorius—this would-be conqueror’s 
encyclopedia. Its pages lack details of no bank, no mercantile 
firm, no accepting house, no business of any species whatsoever of 
higher rank than that of the ordinary retail trader. Fatal experi- 
ence has taught us that the numbers and dispositions of all our 
military and naval forces are an open book to Germany. We may 
be assured of an equal exactitude and exhaustiveness in the file- 
system by which, through the agency of Iscariot turned financier, 
Junkerism was able to duplicate everybody’s pass-book for the 
benefit of the Potsdam “ dump ” of financial fireballs. _ 

When that system had been elaborated and embellished, one 
might have imagined that the deepest depths of duplicity had 
been sounded. The guest who should abuse a generous hospitality 
by ravishing his host’s daughter would be a mere amateur in 
comparison with the expert operators of this programme. But this 
was not the worst feature of Teuton “ permeation.” There was 
an auxiliary device, so mean and dastardly that a decent man 
can hardly write of it in printable English. Let us look at its 
repulsive features. As long as human nature is hampered by its 
frailties, there will always be lapses, indiscretions, scandals, and 
disasters. Since none of us, no matter how exalted his station, 18 
impeccable, it follows that secrets, of devastating explosiveness, 
must from time to time enter the cognizance of those who have 
to see the seamy side of political life. The question how many 
shall escape into notoriety depends upon back-stairs legerdemain, 
more or less sordid, and always characterized by an unmitigated 
selfishness and a serene contempt for the public interest. Ever 
and anon one of these meteoric mysteries eludes the jealous 
custody of political jugglers, and comes reverberating and 
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ricochetting into the cognizance of the astonished citizen. Within 
its normal frontiers the evil is pronounced enough. It becomes 
ten times worse when these scandals are deliberately sought for— 
aye, fomented and created—in order that knowledge of them 
may be utilized to further alien intrigue, by furbishing weapons 
to be held in menace over the heads of men who should be invul- 
nerable to every tremor. Certainly the German banks, and their 
naturalized English financial confréres, have been behind the 
scenes of many a politico-financial “deal” of the last ten years. 
The City is persuaded of their acquaintance with the donations 
to Party Corruption Funds alleged to have been bestowed by 
Germans and known to have been given by naturalized Germans. 
Doubtless they also acquired precise knowledge of the “ markings ” 
of ‘ Business Done” in the market where “honours” are sold 
like sausages or Yarmouth bloaters. Working in the closest 
intimacy with naturalized German finance, they might easily be 
cognizant of “ accommodation ”’ granted to needy politicians, and 
of “ underwriting” bestowed upon spendthrift wives who could 
requite the bounty by imparting that species of enlightenment 
which is acquired by kneeling in mock devotion before a keyhole. 

The banks were reinforced by an army of naturalized German 
brokers, many of them disguised by their impudent assumption 
of honest British names. They fought for business at rates 
“cut” below the accepted limit of fair remuneration. Some of 
them were not so anxious for the commissions as for the knowledge 
of the client’s commitments, which often put them upon the 
track of information supereminently “useful” to Potsdam. 
Therein, indeed, lay the secret of the reckless cutting of com- 
missions by the naturalized German brokers. They were “ out” 
for secrets. If, to get them, they had to “cut” commissions, 
why, Potsdam would pay handsome compensation. Further, 
there is the gravest reason to believe that indigent politicians, in the 
years before the war, were urged to do their speculative business 
via Hamburg. This, they were assured, would break the chain 
of any possible investigation at the hands of a Parliamentary 
Committee or a Court of Law. The ultimate Throgmorton Street 
recipient of the order from Whitehall, via Hamburg, could say 
that he only knew the Hamburg broker, and was ignorant of the 
identity of the undisclosed principal in the background. As for 
the Hamburg broker, he (like the pro-German financier residing 
mn the United States) was outside the jurisdiction, and therefore 
Immune from cross-examination. The device, like the entire 
scheme of German strategy whereof it formed a part, was worthy 
of its Teutonic contrivers. So worthy was it, indeed, that here 
and there one of the subordinate practitioners shrank in horror 
from the work that he was asked to do. Of this there is evidence. 
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But as for the impecunious politician, inveigled into financing his 
ambitions in this fashion, he never saw the real drift of a method 
of trafficking which seemed to interpose insuperable obstacles 
between himself and publicity of the undesirable species. Only 
since the war has he realized that the disingenuous suggestion of 
the Hamburg route was intended to stamp the transactions with 
the indelible brand of irrefutable unseemliness. The untimely 
disclosure of transactions effected through the ordinary London 
medium might be countered by the plea of financial temerity, or 
the irrepressible instinct for a flutter: but the choice of the 
devious Hamburg route would be the evidence of conscious 
turpitude, the mens rea in Adamic simplicity of garb. A Potsdam 
threat to blurt out the facts would instantly reduce the victim to 
an obsequious pliancy of mind far more dangerous to British 
Imperial interests than his deliberate choice of the réle of Bazaine. 
To what ends was all this wealth of tortuous strategy directed ? 
Obviously to a couple of supreme objectives. One was the 
collection of a vast aggregate of inside knowledge with regard to 
the financial and economic position of Great Britain, available 
before the war as a means of stealthy “ penetration,” and after- 
wards as the gauge of British endurance. The other objective 
was the preservation of the machinery itself, so that even war 
should not destroy it. We do the German an injustice when we 
argue as if he had never contemplated the possibility of defeat. 
He has always realized the existence of the potential alternative. 
He provided, in his bank and Stock Exchange strategy, for both 
the auspicious and the disastrous eventualities. If he won, his 
policy of penetration would have been overwhelmingly justified. 
The £20,000,000,000 indemnity, fixed as the result of his exact 
embezzled knowledge of the precise point up to which we might 
be bled without being utterly annihilated, would make the German 
banks the most puissant financial forces in the world. If he lost, 
he had the means of applying the “ screw ” to British “ influences ” 
amply potent for the preservation of the banks as undamaged, 
unhampered, and unabashed exponents of punica fides until 
Germany should be ready for another war. Read as the descrip- 
tion of a prescient contrivance, a mere strategic possibility, the 
hypothesis has all the flavour of Gulliver, Munchausen, or 
Shahrazad. Only when the reader suddenly remembers that the 
_ German banks are still alive, and vigorous, after nearly three years 
of war, does there flash upon him some idea of the price which 
Britain pays for Potsdam’s knowledge of the financial peccadilloes 
of her political plungers. “ Your money or your life” was the 
dilemma presented by the footpad on Finchley Common or 
Hounslow Heath. “ Our life or political cataclysm ” is the grim 
alternative, the ineluctable ultimatum, which, as the remorseless 
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logic of events compels us to suppose, the German banks can 
rofier. 

3 Such a state of affairs is horrible in aspect. It would be 

difficult to propound a more nauseating hypothesis. Yet it is the 

only one which will fit the damning facts as we know them. Look 

at the picture as all eyes see it. The German banks survive. All 

through the war 


the summers waxed and waned, 
The wintry surges smote the sounding shores, 
And yet there came no end of them. They brought 
Now hopeless failures, now great victories ; 
And all alike were false, all but delay 
And hope deferred. 


Urgent public interest requires these banks should be annihilated. 
They laugh, and they go on laughing. They are a part of the 
German military organization: but they possess a shield which 
renders them proof against deadly assault. Here they are, and 
here they intend to stay. Of course Sir William Plender is in 
no sense directly responsible for this state of affairs. The opera- 
tive influences lie above and beyond him. They keep the banks 
alive, though not a single sound reason can be adduced in support 
of their preservation as factors of German post-bellum aggression. 
Yet they vaunt the insolent brow of Lucifer or Moloch, flaunting 
their existence before John Bull’s helpless perplexity, with a 
brazen assurance that is susceptible of only a single interpretation 
—their knowledge of his impotence, and of their own control 
over the subterranean artifices which keep him shackled. The 
critical observer will hardly fail to note that this hypothesis also 
covers German recklessness of all consequences—the recklessness 
exhibited in the submarine barbarities at sea as well as in the 
nameless devilries and obscenities on land. Germany believes 
that in her baga de secretis she has an antidote against every 
penalty that an angry civilization may seek to inflict. Thus far 
her confidence has been justified up to the hilt. 

These are not speculative generalities. Some of the secrets in 
the possession of the German banks are identified, as well as the 
names of the politico-financial groups who would be menaced by 
their revelation. For instance, during the Marconi inquiry it 
became known that there was in existence a list of blocks of 
American Marconi shares sold at an exceedingly advantageous 
price to a number of favoured individuals. The identity of these 
persons was naturally deemed a matter of great importance. 
The public, however, was strenuously excluded from all exact 
knowledge. Certain “ interests” on the Committee fought point 
by point every suggestion that the list should be published. It 
was only produced for the private inspection of the Committee 
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on the express stipulation that there was to be no cross-examina- 
tion upon it and that no names were to be mentioned in public, 
Clearly, therefore, the list contained something or other which 
was liable to fulminate. At the time it was assumed that the 
occult element must be the name of some prominent politician 
who had given peremptory instructions that his participation in 
the deal was “ private.” It is now known that the list, among 
other interesting entries, contained the name of the Dresdner 
Bank, as the recipient of a large line of American Marconi shares 
at the price of 30s., and this at a time when the market quotation 
was 3}. It is highly improbable that the bank itself was the 
beneficiary. Doubtless it was only a nominee. But every 
subsequent appeal for the disclosure of the real name has been 
received with obstinate and stony silence on the part of those 
who could reveal it. City conjecture has it that the name is 
that of some extremely influential person ; and in that case his 
“ protection ”’ of the Dresdner Bank might perhaps be interpreted 
as a manifestation of his gratitude for its discretion. Candour 
would set conjecture at rest ; but it would be foolish to expect it. 
By now, no doubt, the real identity has been placed beyond 
discovery, as the result of a process of substitution or elimination 
which would be simplicity itself to an individual strong enough 
and impudent enough to defy a Parliamentary Committee. This 
is one case which is known, though the vast majority are hidden in 
the German archives. For one mystery unravelled there are 
probably a score which remain wrapped in impenetrable reserve. 
It is true the German cards might be trumped by the upstanding 
of those who fear disclosure, and by their candid admission of the 
real facts, with the certainty of generous exoneration and instant 
oblivion unless actual treason were disclosed. But such an 
amende honorable has been expected in vain. Hence the conclu- 
sion, practically irresistible, that the facts are of such devastating 
impact that if they exploded we should see the entire structure 
of political chicanery, hoax, and humbug shattered into irre- 
trievable ruin. That probability, however, so far from being a 
deterrent, should rather function as a stimulus to the national 
demand for ruthless revelation. If for the future the futilities of 
politics were only to be seen as an attraction alternating with 
Punch and Judy, in the repertoire of travelling showmen, so 
much the better for us. The single regrettable feature of the 
change would be its unfairness to Pontius Pilate, who is, of course, 
the real protagonist in our time-honoured dramatic presentation 
of knockabout domestic felicity. Pilate had at least the honest 
curiosity to inquire what truth might be, whereas to the average 
politician the problem is devoid even of the most fugitive interest. 
“Close our doors and we open our mouths.” Such, in all 
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probability, is the ultimatum deliverable by the German banks. 
For that reason, doubtless, the nation must not expect too 
much, even from the most rigorous investigation of the books of 
German and naturalized German banks, financial institutions, or 
firms of brokers. From time to time the most crucial records 
have doubtless been removed to Germany, so as to be beyond 
the reach of any public-spirited searcher in this country. The 
Dresdner Bank, indeed, appears to have been caught napping in 
this respect. Masses of documents were removed from its safes 
during the two or three days preceding the outbreak of war, and 
hurried away to Berlin. The question who “ protected” the 
removal is one of the unsolved problems which make up the 
mystery of the Unseen Hand. His alliance in this particular 
episode is eloquent of his status from the patriotic point of view. 
As Bradshaw says in Arden of Feversham, 


The one I knowe not, but he seems a knave, 
Cheefly for bearing the other company. 


The analysis of this collusion might be tackled by a special Royal 
Commission simultaneously with an inquiry into the identity of the 
person, whoever he was, who suggested and arranged that Sir 
Ernest Cassel should travel to the United States on the same boat 
as the Anglo-French Loan Commission. But apart from removal, 
we may be assured that wherever subtlety could compass it, there 
has been either destruction or tampering. In the case of the 
German banks the belated dispatch from the Dresdner doubtless 
placed the last of the “useful” records beyond Sir William 
Plender’s reach and cognizance. Among the naturalized German 
brokers and financiers, some of the damning documents have, 
no doubt, been destroyed: or, where destruction would be sus 
picious, if discovered, the device of preparing an entirely new set of 
books has probably been adopted. The politician’s account has 
disappeared and only the apparently innocent transactions of Mr. 
Jones or Mr. Smith remain. If the manipulation has at any point 
involved legal transgression, pro-German cozenage in the legal 
world may be trusted to hold the law in leash. 

The intrigues of the German bank and the naturalized German 
financier have been reinforced from one source almost totally 
unobserved by the public, though it is one of the most virulent of 
all. The reference is, of course, to the muzzling of the Press. 
At the outset of the war the Government made a show of appealing 
for the co-operation of the newspapers in the formidable struggle 
upon which we were entering. But, strange to relate, every 
obstacle was put in the way of efficient Press campaigning. The 
obsolete libel laws were left unmitigated by a single statutory 
modification, so that they might remain the deadliest of weapons 
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in German and naturalized German hands. If the then Govern- 
ment had sincerely desired the co-operation of the Press it would 
have passed a short Act providing that no proceedings for libel 
should be initiated during the war by any German or naturalized 
German, without the fiat of the Attorney-General : such fiat only 
to be granted if it were shown to his satisfaction that the alleged 
libel had been actuated by specific personal malice, as distinct 
from patriotic criticism, however mistaken. That legislation, so 
peremptorily essential to Imperial interest, both offensive and 
defensive, was studiously avoided. The Press was left in the same 
position as would be occupied by soldiers ordered to capture an 
enemy position, but warned that they would be tried for assault 
and murder if they injured any of the opposing forces. What has 
been the result ? From the outset of the war only a small and 
intrepid section of the Press has dared to criticize openly and 
forcibly where German and naturalized German machinations 
were concerned. The rest have been terrorized by threats of 
libel actions or the use of pro-German intrigue to divert their 
advertising orders. There cannot be the smallest doubt that this 
immunity from patriotic criticism was conferred upon the alien 
elements as a direct result of the devious intrigues of the Unseen 
Hand. The specific refusal of the smallest statutory protection, 
contemporaneously with the hypocritical request for aid, could not 
have been the result of accident. The coincidence, taken in con- 
junction with the extensive legal influence incessantly wielded by 
the Unseen Hand in favour of the Teuton foe, bears all the insignia 
of a cynical design at the hands of some “ influence ” which has 
known what it is to suffer from independent Press criticism, and 
does not intend to let German interests suffer in the same way. 
To put the facts with brutal bluntness, the Press was invited to 
assail the economic trenches of the German foe, but all the ammu- 
nition was reserved for the defenders. 

At the risk of apparant egotism, I may record my own experi- 
ence. Within a few months of the outbreak of war I criticized the 
action of a small British registered company, with a paid-up capital 
of £2, which was collecting the debts of a huge German under- 
taking. It appeared that on the outbreak of war the German 
business had assigned all its debts—running into five figures— 
to the trumpery “ British ” company, one of whose directors was 
the London manager of the German business. The whole thing 
was obviously a device to enable the collection of money otherwise 
unrealizable. I denounced it as such in the Financial News. 
Threats from solicitors immediately followed. The criticism 
proceeded. Two writs were issued. “Still there was no pause in 
the criticism. Finally, I was informed of a pending application 
for a rule as the preliminary of a motion of committal for con- 
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tempt of court. I replied by a leading article, recapitulating fact 
and comment, couched in unmistakable terms, and signed by 
myself, so that there should not be a shadow of doubt where the 
responsibility lay. At the same time I decided that in the event 
of there being an actual attempt at a committal, I would appear 
on my own behalf to argue the case. I knew quite well that few, 
if any, of my brother members of the Bar would dare to present the 
facts in adequate terms. In view of the very eminent pro- 
German influences which even then pervaded the legal atmosphere, 
and have since become more conspicuous, I realized that it would 
not have been fair to ask any member of the Bar to jeopardize his 
whole professional future by antagonizing forces capable of bringing 
its promise to an untimely end. However, the expected blow never 
fell. Since then the case has collapsed, and the solicitors to the 
Financial News have had the pleasure of collecting their costs 
from the plaintiffs. But the intimidation expedient, which failed 
in application in this particular case, has doubtless succeeded in 
the vast majority of other instances. The result has been to hush 
up a multitude of scandals, every one a menace to the national 
well-being; by the use of weapons which ought to have been 
destroyed at the very outset of the war—and would have been if 
the occult strategist known as the Unseen Hand had failed to 
discern the necessity of muzzling the British Press while German 
devilry was carried onwards towards its consummation. The 
refusal of proper protection to the Press was doubtless part of the 
same deep-laid scheme which included the protection and preserva- 
tion of the German banks, the immunity of the German Metal 
Octopus, and unshackled freedom for the German and the 
naturalized German spy. 

The recent report on the subject of German banks, by Messrs. 
Walter Leaf and R. V. Vassar Smith—-men of the first rank in the 
banking world—nowhere touches the main point. It demon- 
strates that Sir William Plender, within his allotted sphere, and 
up to the limit of his permitted powers, has displayed a due 
diligence. The public has never been disturbed about Sir William 
Plender’s diligence : its objection is to the survival of the banks, 
in obvious readiness for a resumption of their old programme. The 
investigation by the two bank chairmen was, in fact, designedly 
rendered imperfect. Their instructions, they say, “ were to take 
the Report (of December 16, 1916) as a base.’ This restriction 
shut out all inquiry into the removal of documents from the 
banks on the eve of war. The report is conclusive on an issue 
which is not in dispute, but silent altogether with regard to the 
really vital problem. A diagnosis which began and ended with an 
Inspection of the patient’s whiskers could not be a more fallacious 
and unsatisfactory process than a certificate of superficial facts 
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which are not challenged. Public demand for the death warrant 
is met by documentary evidence that the doctor is professionally 
competent to prolong the malefactor’s life, and so far has efficiently 
done so. The whole thing is reminiscent of the attempted execu- 
tion of the Babbacombe murderer. The drop declined to work, and 
the man escaped the capital penalty, but nobody was ever able 
to discover why the ghastly mechanism failed. The German 
banks survive in undiminished arrogance. Everybody asks why, 
Only when the veil is torn from the secret politico-financial history 
of the last ten years will the question be answered. And unless 
the demand is overwhelming the veil will remain undisturbed, and 
the banks will achieve an obscene triumph over the indignation 
of a flouted Empire. They will have lived all through this war, 
and they will be first in the field when preparations are initiated 
for the next. If (as the Unseen Hand hopes to arrange) the 
preliminaries of the next war begin simultaneously with the 
signing of the peace treaty, the insuppressible and indestructible 
banks will rank next to Krupps in the armoury of Kaiserism. 


Eiurs T. PoweEti 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN 
DOWNING STREET 


I. FORGOTTEN FACTS 


CouNTLEss attempts have been made throughout the war by 
“responsible statesmen,” so-called, to reassure the public as to 
the course of events, and to convince us—all appearances to the 
contrary notwithstanding—that all was for the best under the 
best of all possible Governments. Such utterances were enthu- 
siastically endorsed by that portion of the Press which would 
have long since lost the war had its advice been heeded, because, 
ce the belief that ‘all is over bar the shouting” precludes 
serious preparation, as ex hypothesi there will be no future 
campaigns if Germany is “about to collapse.” Human nature 
being what it is, no man, least of all a professional politician 
with an eye to the main chance and living from hand to mouth, 
will undertake costly efforts demanding immense sacrifices for a 
to-morrow that will never come, for the simple reason that the 
war will be decided to-day. Our “ All Is Over” School bear a 
heavy burden of responsibility, as their folly prevented the 
country from appreciating the true character of this life-and-death 
struggle. The higher their position the greater their guilt. One 
would not care to suggest that any of them deliberately misled 
us, but they stand convicted of a reckless and cynical disregard 
of facts staring them in the face which should for ever disqualify 
them from being heard again upon any public issue. Against 
no man could a heavier indictment be framed on this score than 
against Mr. Winston Churchill, who nevertheless presumes to 
lecture the House of Commons upon the lack of foresight in others, 
and so wanting in self-respect is that ancient and aged assembly 
that an audience can actually be found to listen to him, while 
@ diminished Press claque assiduously booms him, and the 
door of the War Office still remains open to him. 

The Bourbons of the Front Benches and of Fleet Street have 
no memory, and if only to remind us of things we should never 
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forget, the First Report of the Dardanelles Commission is an 
invaluable document. It is surely incredible—“ unthinkable ” 
is the approved term—that any of the Trio therein held up to 
obloquy as temperamentally unfitted for statesmanship or strategy 
should ever again be allowed to squander untold treasure and 
priceless lives—every one of which is infinitely more precious than 
their own. 

Nowadays our Gallipoli gamblers are frightened, but when 
there was little or no chance of the truth leaking out they were 
anything but apologetic. Indeed, they were exceedingly boastful. 
The Prime Minister of the day proudly proclaimed the paternity 
of that ghastly enterprise after the fiasco, but long before the 
exposure. Whatever Mr. Asquith may tell the House of Commons 
in March 1917, he cannot escape the Official Report of what he 
told the same House of Commons in August 1915, and his words 
stand on record for all time : 


If anybody is responsible for the initiation of this enterprise in the Dardanelles, 
nobody is more responsible than I. (Mr. Asquith, House of Commons, November 2, 
19165.) 


In those salad days there was positive competition between the 
rival promoters of the greatest military disaster in British history. 
Mr. Winston Churchill a few days later claimed the enterprise 
as all his own: 


I recommended it [Dardanelles Expedition] to the War Council and to the French 
Government, not as a certainty, but as a legitimate war gamble, with stakes that we 
could afford to lose for a prize of inestimable value. (Mr. Winston Churchill, ex-First 
Lord of the Admiralty, House of Commons, November 15, 1915.) 


One has no right to be surprised at anything Mr. Churchill may 
say or do. One is only stupefied at the efforts to incorporate 
such a Jonah in any Government, and one learns with dismay that 
Mr. Lloyd George tried to torpedo his new Cabinet last December 
by saddling it with Mr. Churchill, while we only escaped the 
Viscount Reading of Earley as Lord Chancellor by the skin of 
our teeth ! 

It was the same Mr. Churchill, who to-day is alarmed at 
the nation’s inability to appreciate the size of the war and is 
peculiarly oppressed by the inadequacy of our Higher Command 
—which declines his dictation—who at the opening of the war, 
when it was essential that we appreciate its gravity, gave us this 
most egregious and perilous advice : 


The British public have taken for themselves this motto: ‘‘ Business carried on 
as usual during the alteration of the map of Europe.” (Mr. Winston Churchill, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Mayor’s Banquet, Guildhall, November 9, 1914.) 
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It was again he who six months later announced : 


The army of Sir Ian Hamilton, the fleet of Admiral de Robeck, are separated only 
by a few miles from a victory such as this war has not yet seen. (Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Dundee, June 5, 1915.) 


It was equally Mr. Churchill who, at an earlier date, tried to lull 
us into a false sense of security by the swaggering statement 
that. we could afford to lose one super-Dreadnought per month 
for twelve months without jeopardizing our margin of security ! 
Where should we be to-day had we lost a dozen super-Dread- 
noughts in the first year? We hardly know, but Hindenburg 
might now be in Westminster, Tirpitz in Whitehall, and possibly 
Wilhelm II in Buckingham Palace. 

It is terrifying and stupefying that the destinies of so great 
a nation as ours has once more proved herself to be should lie 
at the mercy of such charlatans as those who brought the England 
of our day—to say nothing of Europe—within an ace of a catas- 
trophe from which civilization could never have recovered, for 
the simple reason that had Germany got our head into chancery 
she could have kept it there, and the fate of Belgium, of Serbia, 
and of Rumania would have been mild compared with ours. 
Surely His Majesty’s Ministers and ex-Ministers owe some amende 
to His Majesty and to the People they deceived and betrayed. 
Common decency should keep them quiet—their own firesides 
should monopolize their activities. They should abstain from this 
perpetual challenge to the community to do its duty by impeaching 
them, unless it be that they regard offence as the soul of defence 
and as the only hope of warding off the fate they deserve. How 
Messrs. Asquith and Co. failed to lose the war in that first fateful 
year remains a perpetual portent, like the Retreat from Mons, 
of which Divine interposition has afforded the only plausible 
interpretation. If one had the misfortune to be a Boche one 
would be filled with anguish at not having gained the day against 
Liberal Imperial statesmanship and Liberal Imperial strategy. 
Having failed with everything in their favour, including ideal 
opponents, how can the enemy hope to succeed now? For one 
thing, the British Navy never had a dog’s chance from the outset, 
as was disclosed by so impartial an authority as Mr. Arthur 
Pollen, the expert Naval critic of the Westminster Gazette, who 
has an exceptional knowledge of the subject on which he writes : 


Naval war is carried on either by battle or by siege. While there was a chance 
of battle the Navy was in the hands of a layman at Whitehall (Mr. Churchill). When 
the importance of the siege became vital the conduct of the siege remained in the 
hands of a civilian department (the Foreign Office). From the beginning of the war 
until now the Navy has not had a chance. (Mr. Arthur H. Pollen in a lecture at Cam- 
berwell, January 20, 1916.) 
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Now at last we have a guarantee which is worth the addition 
of several of those super-Dreadnoughts which Mr. Churchill 
would so light-heartedly lose : 


So long as I am at the Admiralty the sailors will have full scope. They will not 
be interfered with by me, and I will allow no one else to interfere with them. (Sir Edward 
Carson, First Lord of the Admiralty, at the Aldwych Club, March 8, 1917.) 


This proves the new First Lord to be a great administrator in 
that he is a great appreciator of the incomparable Service of 
which he is the civilian head. Conceited predecessors insisted on 
teaching the sailors their business, and insulted every admiral 
who demurred. Mr. Balfour, who is a gentleman as well as 
a philosopher, restored peace at the Admiralty, though he was 
too detached to protect the Navy against extraneous interference 
and too good-natured to effect certain overdue changes. The 
Balfour regime was, however, an incalculable improvement on 
the Churchill-Fisher regime, of which the Gallipoli gamble was 
the chef-d’euvre. Under a Churchill or a Fisher the Battle 
of Jutland would either have been prevented or have been 
fought and lost by wireless from Whitehall; but the Balfour 
regime slumbered over the submarine menace, which has only 
been seriously tackled since the installation of Sir Edward Carson 
and Sir John Jellicoe, who with Sir David Beatty form a combi- 
nation second to none we have ever had in any war. If we 
cannot command success we, at any rate, deserve it by putting 
the right men into the right places. Sir Edward will defend 
the Fleet against the enemy in Downing Street. Sir John and 
Sir David will know how to cope with the under-water menace 
and to overcome the enemy should he appear above water. 

Our vital interests have suffered so heavily at the hands of 
politicians during the Peace which they pronounced to be per- 
petual, and the War for which they refused to prepare and which 
they have insisted on mismanaging, that we cannot be too thankful 
that both the Fighting Services should find themselves as the 
decisive moment approaches under leaders commanding the 
unbounded confidence of every one serving under them as well as 
that of the nation at large. Jellicoe and Beatty are great names to 
conjure with afloat and ashore, and it is for this reason that Sir 
Edward Carson’s pledge of the Freedom of the Seas from political 
control arouses such keen and heartfelt satisfaction. Most of our 
military misfortunes in the past were due to civilian encroachment 
and the not unknown selection of “ political generals” with special 
claims as Liberal-Imperialists, or for other recommendations to 
“Clear Thinkers ” with whom they had ingratiated themselves 
by the countenance they had given to various shams. It is indeed 
fortunate that things were no worse. The French Army was 
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loaded with “ political generals” at the opening of the war— 
men who owed their position to their connexions with the Caillaux 
faction. They were rapidly dégommeéd by General Joffre, who made 
powerful enemies while cleansing the Augean stables. 

British politicians have at last learnt to leave the Navy alone. 
Few of them, except Mr. Churchill, imagine themselves to be 
Nelson, as the sea is a strange element on which they rarely feel at 
home, but, unfortunately, Napoleonism is a widespread disease, 
as we learn anew from the Dardanelles Report. There is hardly 
a head of a Department—who has usually acquired his position 
by speeches for or against Welsh Disestablishment—who is not a 
potential amateur strategist and at all times prepared to indicate 
the precise spot where unfortunate British Army Corps should 
be “ thrown,” as though they were so many sacks of potatoes— 
in pursuance of that policy of the “little packets”? which has 
invariably lured British Governments to disaster—the punishment, 
unfortunately, falling upon others than themselves. 

Orators readily become demoralized by the atmosphere—the 
paradise—of “loud and prolonged applause” in which they 
habitually move and live and have their being. As is only natural, 
they overrate their powers and mistake speaking, in which they 
excel, for the statecraft they conspicuously lack. In war, oratory 
is peculiarly dangerous to every one except the enemy, who owed 
much of his initial success to the fact that he was not governed 
by platform speakers, while we were. Germany possessed a 
Great General Staff which was wisely allowed to run the war, 
despite occasional and always disastrous interference by the 
Imperial amateur. On the other hand, the Allies had no common 
Staff or common plan, and there was nothing approaching a 
General Staff in this country until the painful experiences of 
1915 had brought wisdom and Sir William Robertson was installed 
with considerable powers, though we must always remember that 
few soldiers are able to compete in Tongue Power with trained 
dialecticians and expert debaters, who can always make the 
worse appear the better course and whose record is writ large 
throughout the Near East. One may hope that Lord Derby 
will secure for the Chief of the Imperial General Staff and the 
Commander-in-Chief—Sir Douglas Haig—the same freedom from 
mischievous interference that Sir Edward Carson has pledged 
himself to secure for the First Sea Lord and the Commander- 
In-Chief of the Grand Fleet. It would not be fair to ask the 
soldiers to expend themselves in crossing and recrossing the 
Channel when they should be concentrating upon the Boche. 

Shameless efforts are now being made to hold Lord Kitchener 
responsible for all our original shortcomings by those who con- 
veniently forget that organization cannot be improvised in a day 
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or a year, and that until August 5, 1914, when he was summoned to 
the War Office by the imperious Man in the Street, Lord Kitchener 
had been denied all serious influence on our military policy by the 
politicians, who feared lest he should make proposals difficult to 
resist and liable to disturb the even tenor of the great Party Pan- 
tomime nightly enacted by the Tweedledums and Tweedledees 
of Westminster. As it was, Lord Kitchener performed a miracle 
in an incredibly short space of time under impossible circumstances, 
but he undeniably made the mistake of trying to do too much, 
which was not surprising, as he was surrounded by men who 
could do little or nothing. In their insane dread of “ militarism” 
Ministers had seen to it that we had nothing resembling a General 
Staff when the Expeditionary Force had crossed the Channel, 
leaving an empty office. Lord Kitchener should there and then 
have supplied the deficiency, enlisting the best brains of the 
British Army to work out plans in conjunction with our Allies 
and to bring scattered operations into proper perspective and 
avoid waste on futile Side Shows. He should have done ten 
thousand other things neglected by a Government of Gallios, 
He should instantly have adopted Compulsory Service, as well 
as National Service in its wider aspects, and have manufactured 
five million rifles and corresponding ammunition, to say nothing 
of unlimited machine-guns and sufficient big guns with the 
necessary shells. He ought likewise to have foreseen every 
conceivable development of trench warfare and to have provided 
every requisite, besides supplying the needs of every Allied 
Army. Though he had spent his life out of Europe, he should 
have realized the strength and weakness of every European 
country, and, if a stranger to our politics, should nevertheless 
have formed unerring judgments of all his colleagues in the 
Cabinet, and have discovered, to use a familiar phrase, that 
they would be “no more use than so many sick headaches” 
in war. All this and much more Lord Kitchener should and 
would have done had he been a Super-man, omniscient, infallible, 
irresistible ; but being only a man, though a very remarkable 
man, he failed in several respects, especially as a judge of other 
men. Soldiers almost invariably misread politicians, being taken 
in by their excessive powers of expression and subtle plausibility. 
We have no means of knowing his thoughts as he surveyed 
the Twenty-One War Lords with whom he suddenly found 
himself associated, most of whom he then saw for the first 
time. It is surely not he, but we—the people of England—who 
are primarily to blame for providing such counsellors at such 4 
crisis. Lord Kitchener had not sent His Majesty’s Ministers to 
Parliament, nor invited them into the Cabinet. He had n0 
responsibility whatsoever for the policy which was calculated, 
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if not designed, to convince Germany that we should prove “ too 
proud to fight ” when her hour sounded, which, despite all warnings, 
took our Government completely unawares and found them 
resolutely immersed in the trivialities of Party conflict, on the 
edge of civil war, of class war, of sex war. In their eyes a great 
foreign war was a highly inconvenient and regrettable, though 
happily brief, interlude in the serious business of life. 

What could Lord Kitchener know of his colleagues? He 
might fairly presume them to be earnest students of international 
affairs, with which they had been in close contact for many 
years. They had necessarily specialized in the long-threatening 
German danger and were far-sighted and selfless patriots who 
would sooner sacrifice themselves than any national interest. 
He was a sojourner in a strange land among unknown people. 
How could he surmise that the Lord Chancellor of the day, the 
Keeper of the King’s Conscience, regarded our principal enemy 
as his second Mother Country—in his own words “my spiritual 
home”? Could Lord Kitchener, who had had his hands fairly 
full in India and Egypt, be expected to know that Lord Haldane 
(christened by his Press admirers “‘ the modern Carnot ”’) had been 
so hypnotized by the German Emperor throughout the acutest 
period of Germany’s portentous preparations that he had strenu- 
ously preached the Potsdam creed on British platforms and 
steadily played the Potsdam game when in charge of the Foreign 
Office? He was the persona grata sent to Berlin to smooth over 
the Agadir crisis, to open the new chapter in Anglo-German rela- 
tions which ended in tragedy on August 4, 1914. It was to 
Lord Haldane that Herr Ballin, doubtless prompted by the 
German Emperor, made his frantic twelfth-hour appeal to keep 
this country neutral while Germany marched upon Paris and 
ogre Lord Haldane was the great German expert of the 
British Government, the man upon whose judgment the Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister chiefly relied, and who, in the 
fullness of his inside knowledge of everything unknown to the 
ordinary man, pledged his reputation that there was no German 
danger to be guarded against, the inference being that Lord 
Roberts or any one else who said there was was worthy of Colney 
Hatch. Just as Lord Haldane had been mesmerized by Wilhelm II 
so Sir Edward Grey was mesmerized by Haldane I, who succeeded 
In satisfying him that war with Germany was not one of those 
contingencies with which the Highbrows of Liberal Imperialism 
need concern themselves and that all that was necessary for the 
perpetuation of peace was the periodic emission of Anglo-German 
slobber and the payment of substantial blackmail. In old days 
Sir Edward Grey had been fully alive to the Potsdam Peril, but 
between Agadir and Armageddon he surrendered his conscience 
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to the keeping of his friend. How could Lord Kitchener be reason- 
ably expected to realize the company he was in on being suddenly 
pitchforked from Cairo into a Cabinet in which Pacifism pre- 
dominated, several of whose members, if they had had their 
way, would not only have deserted France and Russia, but would 
likewise have left Belgium in the lurch ? Who could divine that 
the Colonial Secretary of the British Empire—occupying in 
times like these the place made great by Joseph Chamberlain— 
descended. as he was from several Plantagenets, should have thus 
gloried in his shame: 


I am not a military man—I have the smallest possible amount of martial spirit or 
military enthusiasm. (Rt. Hon. L. V. Harcourt, M.P., First Commissioner of Works, 
afterwards Secretary of State for the Colonies, Bacup, April 13, 1907.) 

We are not organized—and pray God we never shall be organized—as a great 
military nation with a people in arms. (Rt. Hon. L. V. Harcourt, M.P., Crawshawbooth, 
October 2, 1908.) 


And finally : 


I can conceive no circumstances in which Continental operations by our troops 
would not be a crime against the people of this country. (Spoken in the year before 
the war by the Rt. Hon. L. V. Harcourt at Crawshawbooth, May 3, 1913. Reported 
in Bacup Times, May 10, 1913.) 


Did Lord Kitchener realize the speechless contempt he inspired 
in colleagues of the stamp of Mr. Herbert Samuel, who had 
thus denounced the introduction of outsiders within the charmed 
circle ? 


. . » Many believed that a Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to have been 4 
distinguished and successful banker before taking up the position, that the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs ought to be a diplomatist, that a man such as Lord Kitchener 
should occupy the position of Secretary of State for War, and a distinguished Admiral 
be First Lord of the Admiralty, and so on. A Government so constituted would be 
the worst Government that this country could suffer from. . . . (Mr. Herbert Samuel, 
M.P., Postmaster-General, Great Central Hotel, March 7, 1910.) 


Mr. Herbert Samuel’s political sagacity may be estimated by 
his diagnosis of the international situation within a few months 
of the outbreak of war, when, with exceptional command of 
confidential information, he was thus able to reassure his cot- 
stituents : 


Our relations, especially with Germany, have of late been vastly improved, and 
of all the achievements of the present Government there is none which causes us more 
satisfaction than the fact that without sacrificing our former friendship with other 
Powers our relationship with Germany has of late been put on a better footing, and 
that the tension of earlier years has been relieved. (Mr. Herbert Samuel, M.P., Post 
master-General, at a meeting in the Garlin How district, January 15, 1914.) 


Nor was Lord Kitchener likely to obtain much assistance i 
creating armies from so sordid a soul as Mr. Runciman, MP, 
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who had. blossomed from Financial Secretary to the Treasury into 
President of the Board of Trade, and in his former capacity had 
thus disclosed his inner mind : 


He must honestly confess that when he saw the armaments expanding it was gall 
and wormwood to his heart, for the huge amount of money spent on the Army was 
asore point with every one in the Treasury. (Mr. Runciman, M.P., Liverpool, December 5, 
1907.) 


Lord Crewe’s conception of the most appalling war in human 
history might be gathered from his promise to his Peers : 

The bankers are doing their best to carry out the object which . . . we all have 
at heart—namely, that there should be as little disturbance as possible of the ordinary 


habits of the people and the daily life of the country. (The Marquess of Crewe, K.G., 
Secretary of State for India, House of Lords, August 5, 1914.) 


Even Mr. Churchill, who it must be admitted had for once 
in his life pulled himself together when the storm burst in 1914, 
had republished in volume form his considered opinion of the inter- 
national struggle for existence, which five years before the war 
did not substantially differ from that of, say, Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, 
Mr. Snowden, or Mr. Ramsay Macdonald : 


Above all . . . a Liberal is a man who should keep a sour look for scaremongers 
of every kind and every size, however distinguished, however ridiculous—and some- 
times the most distinguished are the most ridiculous—a cold, chilling, sour look for 
all of them, whether that panic comes from the-sea or from the air, or from the earth 
or from the waters under the earth. (Mr. Winston Churchill, 1909.) 


Within a year of war our First Lord of the Admiralty was still 
prating of a “ naval holiday ” and making this fatuous suggestion 
to the sinister German Government : 


If you will put off beginning your two new ships for twelve months from the ordinary 
date when you would have begun them, we will put off beginning our four ships in 
absolute good faith for exactly the same period. (Mr. Winston Churchill, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Manchester, October 13, 1913.) 


As we now know, when this twaddle was being talked the Central 
Powers had. already invited Italy to join in a war of aggression 
and were only awaiting the moment to strike, and here was the 
head of the British Navy fooling his countrymen by suggesting 
that limitation of armaments was a practical policy, and that our 
national security might safely depend on a “scrap of paper” 
bearing the German signature! Needless to say, on the outbreak 
of war this egregious personage pretended that he had always 
realized the German danger. 

_ By 1910 it was known in every Chancery of Europe that 
within three years the enlargement of the Kiel Canal would be 
complete, permitting German super-Dreadnoughts to pass from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea, and that the German strategic railway 
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system converging on the | Belgian frontier, which could have 
only one possible meaning, would be finished. Nevertheless for 
electioneering purposes Mr. Asquith thus committed himself to 
the country, specifically speaking on the strength of his official 
knowledge : 


My knowledge of the diplomacy of Europe is, perhaps, as close and as fresh as 
Mr. Balfour’s, and I assert unhesitatingly that . . . there is not, to my knowledge, 
a single Power, be it small or great, which is shaping its policy, basing its calculations, 
upon the assumption that war between Great Britain and Germany is inevitable or 
even possible. Nor, gentlemen, can I discern in any quarter of the political horizon 
any cause of quarrel, direct or indirect, between us and that great and friendly nation, 
(Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith, K.C., M.P., Prime Minister, at Bath, January 6, 1910.) 


Needless to say, Lord Haldane had been perpetually bleating 
on the peaceableness of Germany almost to the hour of her 
ultimatums, while Sir Edward Grey, after holding the Seals of 
the Foreign Office for the unprecedented term of nine years, had 
discovered this sovereign specific for all international woes : 


All that was really necessary to the peace of Europe was that nations should give 
each other the credit for goodwill and good intentions. (Sir Edward Grey at Annual 
Dinner of Foreign Press Association, Hotel Cecil, May 19, 1914.) 


So one might go on ad infinitum piling up the agony and 
accumulating evidence of the monumental ineptitude by which 
Lord Kitchener was surrounded when unexpectedly called upon 
to save the State from the ten years’ debauch of Demagogism, 
Whiggery, and treason. 
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Il. OUR WAR MACHINERY 


UNLEss we appreciated the calibre of the men found by Lord 
Kitchener in control of the British Empire at this great moment 
we misconceive everything that subsequently happened and 
cannot hope to understand such a document as the Dardanelles 
Report, which is unquestionably the most crushing condemnation 
yet pronounced upon Parliamentary statesmanship by any 
authoritative body. It is all the more notable because the 
Tribunal was mainly composed. of men drawn from, or intimately 
associated with, the impeached regime, in which they implicitly 
believe and would not willingly alter, though as honest men they 
cannot conceal their dismay at its modus operandi under Asquithian 
auspices. We must equally bear in mind that the judges were 
selected by the accused for the express purpose of reporting to 
Parliament under special Legislation drafted by the late Ministry 
and passed by an assembly under their control. The Commission 
contained a decided infusion of politicians of their own persuasion, 
while the official and ex-official element was altogether too strong 
for our liking. This makes the verdict all the more impressive, 
and if there be any shred of sense left among the guilty they will 
take their medicine like men instead of whining. . The laboured 
thetoric with which two of the culprits have sought to confuse the 
House of Commons only makes their case worse, though it throws 
into relief the more dignified silence of Lord Fisher. The Chair- 
man, Lord Cromer—now, alas, no more—had spent his life in the 
public service and had the keenest sympathy with every one 
charged with heavy responsibility, for whom he was at all times 
repared to make generous allowances. There was nothing of the 
ew about him. He was an old-fashioned Whig and convinced 
Free Trader. He was, in fact, a Liberal-Imperialist in the original 
sense of that term, before it became discredited by being identified 
with “ Haldaneism.” He was a stickler for “ civilian supremacy ” 
in war and in peace, and would be the very last man to find fault 
for the sake of finding fault or to discredit a British Government 
in the midst of a Great War, but he loved truth and honesty and 
hated shams and charlatans, and, the facts being what they were, 
to no more option than his colleagues but to sign this damning 
port. 

There was but a single “ political opponent ” in the old Party 
sense of the Asquith Administration on the Dardanelles Com- 
mission—a very eminent Scottish lawyer, Mr. J. A. Clyde, K.C., 
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M.P., who would be unlikely to have a “down” on the Prime 
Minister of the day, who was equally an ornament of our greatest 
Trade Union. The other members of this representative body 
were an eminent Colonial statesman, Mr. Andrew Fisher, ex-Prime 
Minister (Labour) of Australia, now Australian High Commis- 
sioner; Sir Thomas Mackenzie, High Commissioner of New 
Zealand ; Sir Frederick Cawley, M.P. (Radical), created a baronet 
in 1906; Mr. Stephen Gwynn, M.P. (Nationalist) ; Field-Marshal 
Nicholson, a reputed admirer of Lord Haldane; Lord Justice 
Pickford, one of the ablest and most respected of our judges, who 
has successfully escaped Party politics ; Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
W. H. May, a highly distinguished sailor who has held all the big 
commands and was Second Sea Lord during the palmiest days of 
Lord Fisher ; and Mr. Walter Roch, a rising young Radical (Welsh) 
Member of Parliament—added to the Commission by the House 
of Commons. Mr. Asquith is understood to have been delighted 
with its composition, as well he might be, for “on view” the 
Asquith Government must secure an acquittal at its hands, or at 
the worst there would be a division of opinion with conflicting 
Minority Reports. But after an exhaustive inquiry the Com- 
missioners comprehensively condemned with little qualification. 
These are the general conclusions of the First Report of the 

Dardanelles Commission reproduced textually : 

121. The general conclusions at which we have arrived are as follows: 
(a) The question of attacking the Dardanelles * 
* * * * * * 
was, on the initiation of Mr. 
Churchill, brought under the consideration of the War Council, on November 
25th, 1914, as “‘ the ideal method ” for defending Egypt. 

(6) It may reasonably be assumed that, inasmuch as all the authorities concerned 
were, prima facie, in favour of a joint naval and military rather than a purely 
naval attack, such attack, if undertaken at all, would have been of the former 
rather than of the latter character had not other circumstances led to a 
modification of the programme. 

(c) The communication from the Russian Government on January 2nd intro- 
duced a fresh element into the case. The British Government considered 
that something must be done in response to it, and in this connexion the 
question of attacking the Dardanelles was again raised. The Secretary of 
State for War declared that there were no troops immediately available for 
operations in the East. This statement was accepted by the War Council, 
who took no steps to satisfy themselves by reports or estimates as to what 
troops were available then or in the near future. Had this been done we 
think that it would have been ascertained that sufficient troops would have 
been available for a joint naval and military operation at an earlier date than 
was supposed. But this matter was not adequately investigated by the War 
Council. Thus the question before the War Council on January 13th was 
whether no action of any kind should, for the time being, be undertaken, or 
whether action should be taken by the Fleet alone, the navy being held to 
be the only force available. 

* The ensuing passage was omitted from the published Report. 


? 
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(d) The political arguments which were adduced to the War Council in favour of 
prompt and effective action, if such were practicable, were valid and of the 
highest importance, but the practicability of whatever action was proposed 
was of equal importance. 

(e) Mr. Churchill appears to have advocated the attack by ships alone before the 
War Council on a certain amount of half-hearted and hesitating expert opinion, 
which favoured a tentative or progressive scheme, beginning with an attack 
japon the outer forts. This attack, if successful, was to be followed by further 
operations against the main defences of the Narrows. There does not appear 
to have been direct support or direct opposition from the responsible naval 
and military advisers, Lord Fisher and Sir James Wolfe Murray, as to the 
practicability of carrying on the operation as approved by the War Council, 
viz. “To bombard and take the Gallipoli Peninsula, with Constantinople as 
its objective.” 

(f) The First Sea Lord and Sir Arthur Wilson, who was the only other Naval 
Adviser present at the War Council, expressed no dissent. Lord Kitchener, 
who occupied a commanding position at the time the decision was taken, was 
in favour of the project. Both Lord Fisher and Sir Arthur Wilson would have 
preferred a joint naval and military attack, but they did not express to the 
War Council and were not asked to express any opinion on the subject, and 
offered no objection to the naval operations as they considered them experi- 
mental and such as could be discontinued if the first results obtained were 
not satisfactory. Moreover, such objections as they entertained were mainly 
based on their preference for the adoption of other plans in other theatres 
of war. 

(g) We think that there was an obligation first on the First Lord, secondly on 
the Prime Minister, and thirdly on the other Members of the War Council 
to see that the views of the Naval Advisers were clearly put before the Council ; 
we also think that the Naval Advisers should have expressed their views 
to the Council, whether asked or not, if they considered that the project 
which the Council was about to adopt was impracticable from a naval point 
of view. 

(h) Looking at the position which existed on January 13th, we do not think the 
War Council were justified in coming to a decision without much fuller 
investigation of the proposition which had been suggested to them that “ the 
Admiralty should prepare for a naval expedition in February to bombard 
and take the Gallipoli Peninsula, with Constantinople as its objective.” 
We do not consider that the urgency was such as to preclude a short adjourn- 
ment to enable the Naval and Military advisers of the Government to make 
a thorough examination of the question. We hold that the possibility of 
making a surprise amphibious attack on the Gallipoli Peninsula offered 
such great military and political advantages that it was mistaken and ill- 
advised to sacrifice this possibility by hastily deciding to undertake a purely 
naval attack which from its nature could not attain completely the objects 
set out in the terms of the decision. 

(t) We are led to the conclusion that the decision taken on February 16th to mass 
troops in the neighbourhood of the Dardanelles marked a very critical stage 
of the whole operation. It ought to have been clear at the time that, when 
this was once done, although the troops might not have been actually landed, 
it would become apparent to all the world that a really serious attack was 
intended, and that withdrawal could no longer be effected without running a 
serious risk of loss of prestige. We consider that at that moment, inasmuch 
as time was all-important, no compromise was possible between making an 
immediate and vigorous effort to ensure success at the Dardanelles by a joint 
naval and military occupation, or falling back on the original intention of 
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desisting from the naval attack if the experiences gained during the bombard. 
ment were not satisfactory. 

(j) On the 20th February Lord Kitchener decided that the 29th Division, part of 
the troops which by the decision of February 16th were to have been sent to 
the East, should not be sent at that time, and Colonel Fitzgerald by his order 
instructed the Director of Naval Transports that the transports for that 
division and the rest of the Expeditionary Force would not be required. This 
was done without informing the First Lord, and the dispatch of the troops 
was thus delayed for three weeks. This delay gravely compromised the 
probability of success of the original attack made by the land forces, and 
materially increased the difficulties encountered in the final attack some 
months later. 

(k) We consider that, in view of the opinions expressed by the naval and military 
authorities on the spot, the decision to abandon the naval attack after the 
bombardment of March 18th was inevitable. 

(l) There was no meeting of the War Council between March 19th and May 14th. 
Meanwhile important land operations were undertaken. We think that 
before such operations were commenced the War Council should have carefully 
reconsidered the whole position. In our opinion the Prime Minister ought 
to have summoned a meeting of the War Council for that purpose, and if 
not summoned, the other Members of the War Council should have pressed 
for such a meeting. We think this was a serious omission. 

(m) We consider that the responsibility of those members of the Cabinet who did 
not attend the meetings of the War Council was limited to the fact that they 
delegated their authority to their colleagues who attended those meetings. 

(n) We are of opinion that Lord Kitchener did not sufficiently avail himself of the 
services of his General Staff, with the result that more work was undertaken 
by him than was possible for one man to do, and confusion and want of 
efficiency resulted. 

(0) We are unable to concur in the view set forth by Lord Fisher that it was his 
duty, if he differed from the Chief of his Department, to maintain silence at 
the Council or to resign. We think that the adoption of any such principle 
generally would impair the efficiency of the public service. 

(p) We think that, although the main object was not attained, certain important 
political advantages, upon the nature of which we have already dwelt (para. 
118), were secured by the Dardanelles expedition. Whether those advantages 
were worth the loss of life and treasure involved is, and must always remain, 
a matter of opinion. 


Mr. Roch, it is true, refrained from signing his colleagues’ 
Report, preferring to write a memorandum of his own, but if 
Messrs. Asquith and Co. can derive any satisfaction from its 
perusal they must be easily pleased. Mr. Roch concluded with the 
following recommendation to the Kindergarten of Downing Street: 

(6) Finally, I strongly recommend that operations of a similar character should 
in future be thoroughly considered by a joint naval and military staff before 
they are undertaken. It is essential for the success of such operations that 


both the Navy and the Army should be recognized as integral factors consulting 
and co-operating in the common policy to be pursued. 


Mr. Fisher and Sir Thomas Mackenzie, while signing the 
Report, contributed separate Minutes and suggestions, softenin 
the Commission’s strictures upon the Naval Advisers who ha 
acquiesced in Mr. Winston Churchill’s misrepresentations of 
their views. Circumstances combine to emphasize the importance 
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of Australian and New Zealand opinion on this tragic misadven- 
ture, and their dissent on this point from their colleagues’ views 
if possible accentuates the enormity of those of His Majesty’s 
Ministers in allowing others to remain in the dark as to the real 
opinion of the “experts” who were assumed to favour an 
impossible enterprise. Mr. Fisher thus expresses himself : 

I dissent in the strongest terms from any suggestion that the Departmental advisers 
of a Minister in his company at a Council meeting should express any views at all other 
than to the Minister and through him, unless specifically invited to do so. I am of 
opinion it would seal the fate of responsible Government if servants of the State were 
to share the responsibility of Ministers to Parliament and to the people on matters of 
public policy. The Minister has command of the opinions and views of all officers 
of the Department he administers on matters of public policy. Good stewardship 
demands from Ministers of the Crown a frank, fair, full statement of all opinions of 
trusted, experienced officials to colleagues when they have direct reference to matters 
of high policy. 

Sir Thomas Mackenzie opines that it is premature to pronounce 
upon the general results of the Dardanelles operations—upon 
which, it must be admitted, the Report expresses itself somewhat 
optimistically. Like his Australian colleague, the New Zealand 
High Commissioner regards the expert as a sort of “super” 
without volition or responsibility at a War council—which seems 
to have been the attitude of Lord Fisher, who is evidently a vastly 
different man behind the scenes from his portrayal in a sympathetic 
Press. According to Sir Thomas: 

If the Departmental adviser of a Minister states his opinion to his Minister he has 
discharged what may be reasonably considered to be his official duty. And in such a 
ease as we have under notice, where the Minister and his adviser were both present at 
® meeting of the War Council, I feel that the adviser had fulfilled all that was required 
of him, seeing that he was not asked to express his views to the meeting. The Minister, 
and not the adviser, must be regarded as responsible for representing the Departmental 
view, but in such circumstances the Minister should have stated his adviser’s opinion 
fully to the assembly. [However] the Report shows that this view does not commend 
iteelf to the majority of the Commission, and as it is of importance that the opinion of 
such expert advisers should at all times be readily available and given in connexion 
with the deliberations of the War Committee and to assist members in arriving at 
right conclusions, I am of opinion that the Chief of Staff and the First Sea Lord should 
be appointed members of the War Committee. 

With this opinion many of the readers of the National Review 
are likely to agree, as they have had it continually pressed upon 
them throughout the war, but, unfortunately, so far the vanity 
of the politicians and their innate jealousy of the Fighting Services 
has prevented them from giving either Army or Navy a proper 
place in their Councils. Naturally, with a man like Sir Edward 
Carson at the Admiralty, who is entirely free from the foibles of 
the ordinary parliamentarian and would never sacrifice efficiency 
to shibboleths, the Navy is now heard, but, speaking generally, 
all through the war Warriors have been handicapped by being 
treated more or less as outsiders and rigorously cross-examined 
a@ hostile witnesses whenever they make any suggestion that 
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does not smile on the predominant politician. To our mind 
a War Committee or War Council, War Cabinet, War Government 
—whatever you may choose to call it—that consists exclusively 
of civilians is as great an anachronism as would be a Committee of 
Admirals of the Fleet and Field-Marshals to run a case in the 
Courts. However, so far debaters and lawyers have carried the 
day, though conceivably before they have lost the war they will 
be relegated to their proper places and its effective control 
entrusted to those who may be presumed to know something 
about war, as is not, and cannot be, the case with orators whose 
careers have been absorbed in controversies upon Welsh Dis- 
establishment and Land Values. 

Mr. Walter Roch’s Memorandum, which has attracted too little 
attention, gives us an illuminating, if depressing, insight into the 
earlier management of the war, explaining much that was hitherto 
obscure, though it fails to elucidate the enigma as to why the 
Germans did not win when they had everything in their favour. 
Apart from Lord Kitchener, upon whom everything was thrown, 
our campaigns were controlled by ignoramuses of the first water. 
Listen to this—it is not my joke, but Mr. Roch’s matter-of-fact 
statement : 

The policy and direction of the war during the period under review were in the 
hands of a body known as the War Council. This Body—a development of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence—consisted of the following Cabinet Ministers : 

Mr. Asquith (Prime Minister), 

Lord Haldane (Lord Chancellor), 

Lord Kitchener (Secretary of State for War), 

Mr. Lloyd George (Chancellor of the Exchequer), 

Sir E. Grey (Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs), 

Mr. Churchill (First Lord of the Admiralty), and 

Lord Crewe (Secretary of State for India). 
Such were our Supreme War Lords, pitted against the Great 
General Staff of Germany! They were assisted by that gifted 
amateur Mr. A. J. Balfour, and Lord Fisher, Sir Arthur Wilson, 
Sir James Wolfe Murray, and Lieut.-Col. Hankey, who acted as 
Secretary. Particular meetings were attended by other Cabinet 
Ministers and various officers, including Sir John French, our 
Commander-in-Chief in France—on flying visits to London. 
Meanwhile the Board of Admiralty, according to Mr. Roch, 
whose facts are corroborated by his colleagues’ Report, “‘ occupied 
a subordinate position. Its members (other than Mr. Churchill 
and Lord Fisher) were not consulted on naval policy or even 
kept well informed on naval events. They were merely managers 
of the different Departments assigned to them. At the War 
Councils Mr. Churchill was the spokesman of the Admiralty, 
attended by [our italics] Lord Fisher and Sir Arthur Wilson.” 
These eminent men, out of whose presence at the Admiralty 
much capital was made by the politicians and their Press at 
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the time, “ both insisted that they were not members of this 
Council in the same sense as the Cabinet Ministers who were 

resent. They considered themselves to be merely naval advisers, 
and only entitled to express their opinions when asked for them.” 
In fact they were to be seen and not heard. 

On the other hand, the Cabinet Ministers, in their evidence 
before the Dardanelles Commission, had stoutly contested this 
view and, as Mr. Roch puts it, “ were equally insistent that they 
assumed the assent of both Lord Fisher and Sir Arthur Wilson to 
be implied unless they expressed their dissent.” This thorny 
subject is fully discussed in the more elaborate Report of the Com- 
mission, who quote Lord Crewe as saying—and for once Lord Crewe 
touched the spot—* that the political Members of the Committee 
did too much of the talking and the expert members as a rule 
too little.’ There could be no more severe sentence on the 
unutterably rotten system which Lord Crewe and his friends 
in their wisdom had set up for the management of this long- 
threatening war, on which they had deliberately turned their 
backs. We have suffered from the same affliction all through 
and. still suffer from it, and shall continue to do so as long as 
politicians remain what they are and where they are. In 
Council the ignoramuses who can talk do talk, and the experts, 
many of whom have more brains in their little fingers than the 
orators in their entire anatomy, sit silent, depressed, frequently 
exasperated and humiliated, as one wrong conclusion after another is 
registered by debaters and dialecticians while urgent and disagree- 
able decisions are postponed. Not infrequently the War Council in 
the spacious days of Asquith broke up without the experts so 
much as knowing what had been done. As the Report puts it: 

The evidence as to whether, at the close of each meeting, the decisions were read 
out and understood by all present is contradictory. Thus, as regards a very important 
meeting held on January 13, 1915 . . . Sir Arthur Wilson, in reply to a question 


addressed to him, said: ‘‘ I was under the impression that no decision had been taken 
at all.” ... 


Sir James Wolfe Murray, in answer to a question addressed to him by Mr. Clyde, 
said: “I sometimes left the War Council with a very indistinct idea of any decision 
having been arrived at at all.” 

Speaking of the meeting of January 13, Lord Fisher said : 

I have not the least doubt a decision was come to because very likely the Prime 
Minister went and wrote it down when the meeting was over, but it was never read 
out to us that that was the decision. 

Q.: You were not aware that any decision was come to ? 

A.: No, I do not remember it; no more does Wilson. 

In fact, a sitting of our much-advertised War Council bore 
some slight resemblance to the famous trial scene in Alice in 
Wonderland, with the experts in the futile position of the jury. 
The Report of Lord Cromer and his colleagues on its proceedi 
may be claimed as an emphatic endorsement of the criticisms of 
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the National Review throughout the war. It is not often that 
outside apprehensions as to what was happening behind the 
scenes have been so rapidly and closely confirmed. 

Indeed one rubs one’s eyes as one reads the strictures of these 
grave and reverend seigniors—Peers, Parliamentarians, Judges, 
Admirals, Field-Marshals, Radical Baronets, Labour statesmen, 
etc.—who remind us that 


all the witnesses who have so far appeared before us occupy, or have occupied, official 
positions. It is, indeed, obvious that none but officials could throw any light upon 
the special subject which has, up to the present time, engaged our attention. ... 
We can, however, give the most positive assurance, both to Parliament and to the 
nation at large, that in the body of this Report nothing material has been omitted 
which can in any way throw a light either on what occurred or on the responsibility 
resting on the several individuals or Departments concerned. Everything necessary 
to form a correct opinion upon the proceedings has been revealed. 


We invite the Ditto and Slobber Press, who demanded that we 
all open our mouths and shut our eyes and “Trust Asquith” 
to put these conclusions in their pipes and smoke them : 


(1) It was not the practice to ask the experts attending the Council to express 
their opinions. 

(2) The experts themselves did not consider it their duty either to express any opinion 
unless they were asked to do so or to intimate dissent at the Council Board if they dis- 
agreed with the views set forth by the Ministers in charge of their respective Departments. 

(3) The Chairman and the Ministerial Members of the War Council look to the 
naval and military experts to express their opinions if they dissented from the views 


put forward by the Heads of their respective Departments. As the experts did not 
express their opinions, the Council was in technical matters guided wholly by the views 
laid before them by the Secretary of State for War and the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

(4) The functions of the experts were, to a great extent, differently understood by 
the experts themselves and the Ministerial members of the Council. 


It all came to this—as any man of sense could have foreseen— 
that the Debating Society running the war was monopolized by 
debaters. What was the use of controverting Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Mr. Asquith, or Mr. Balfour, who are past-masters in 
discussion and could not only floor any soldier or sailor, but 
make him look foolish. 

Nor was the state of the Admiralty during the Churchill- 
Fisher regime, which Mr. Garvin apparently regards as the golden 
age of British sea-power, better than that of Downing Street, 
Mr. Churchill had devoted himself to belittling and disestablishing 
the Board, whose more important functions were transferred to 
the “ War Staff Group,” which provided another arena in which 
Napoleon-Nelson might display his peculiar talents. This ‘“‘ War 
Staff Group,” which was “ greatly strengthened” in November 
1914, “became still more the supreme and isolated centre of 
naval war direction.” It consisted of the First Lord, the First 
Sea Lord, the Chief of the Staff (Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Oliver), 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Wilson, the Secretary to the 
Board (Sir Graham Greene), and the Naval Secretary (Commodore 
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de Bartolome). The second Sea Lord was dropped, and, as the 
Secretary informed the Dardanelles Commission, there was “ acute 
discontent ” in the Admiralty Board at the manner in which they 
were treated by the First Lord and the First Sea Lord. Rear- 
Admiral Tudor, the third Sea Lord, said that the only opportunity 
he had of expressing an opinion on the subject of the Dardanelles 
was in the course of an informal conversation with Mr. Churchill, 
when his action ‘“‘ was not welcomed and it had no effect.” The 
fourth Sea Lord, Commodore Lambert, stated that the Board had 
not been consulted about the Dardanelles Expedition. He will 
obtain general assent to his opinion that “it would have been a 
wise and proper subject for the Board’s discussion.” Some weeks 
after the fiasco of the bombardment Mr. Churchill characteristically 
wrote, in reply to a Minute addressed to him by the Junior Lords 
(May 18, 1915): 

I agree that the four Sea Lords should be more fully consulted on large questions 
of war policy, as apart from the day-to-day conduct of the war, where action must 
proceed easily and rapidly. But neither Prince Louis of Battenberg nor Lord Fisher 
were in favour of this practice. 

What we are concerned with here is what we suspected at 
the time, but could not prove—namely, that there was no Admiralty 
in the accepted sense of that term, but a civilian-controlled Navy, 
in which admirals were relatively small beer. In the words of 
the Report : 

Although no formal and official change was made, the spirit in which the business 
of the Admiralty was conducted underwent a great transformation immediately after 
the outbreak of the war. The Board of Admiralty sank into insignificance, its place 
being taken by the War Staff Group. The Board was, even to a less extent than 
previously, unable to assume any “collective responsibility ” for the general conduct 
of affairs. The individual members of the Board were not kept well informed of passing 
events. They were not consulted before the naval attack on the Dardanelles was made. 
Equally grievous was the nescience of our cynical Prime Minister, 
who behind the scenes plays precisely that part which critical 
spectators surmised. He was not sufficiently interested in the 
war to be at pains to ascertain how Admiralty business was 
conducted. That is the only possible meaning of this sentence 
in the Report : 

It is clear that Mr. Asquith was ill-informed as regards the methods under which 
Admiralty business was conducted when he stated to the Commission that the members 
of the War Council “ were entitled to assume” that any view laid before them by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty “‘ was the considered opinion of the Board of Admiralty 
as a whole.” 

The position at the War Office was sounder than that of 
Downing Street or the Admiralty, in that by a miracle it happened 
to have a Chief who knew something of war—Lord Kitchener, 
upon whom accordingly everything was piled by the politicians, 
who when the storm burst tried to shelter themselves behind the 
prestige of a great personality. He occupied an impossible 
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position, but, unlike the politicians, he had no responsibility for 
the “ Clear Thinking ” to which we owed our utter unpreparedness 
for an Anglo-German war. Such Staff as there had been at the 
War Office disappeared with the Expeditionary Force, including 
the very few soldiers with some perception of politicians who 
might have kept the incoming War Secretary from certain pitfalls, 
It must also be said that Lord Kitchener, having been more or 
less of an autocrat in previous positions, was only too ready to 
try and do everything. Thus he sought to create, organize, arm, 
supply, and direct the vast new Armies, the necessity for which 
he alone realized. There must be a breakdown somewhere, 
According to Mr. Roch : 


The military strategy and conduct of the war were under the complete and sole 
control of Lord Kitchener. He, in effect, combined in himself the functions and duties 
of Secretary of State and Commander-in-Chief. Under his regime the General Staff 
was not consulted and really ceased to exist. Lord Kitchener was attended at the 
War Council by Sir James Wolfe Murray, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
At these Councils Sir James Wolfe Murray stated that he neither gave nor was asked 
for any opinion. 


Under such a regime it could only be a question of when 
and where catastrophe would occur, and, deplorable as was the 
tragedy of the Dardanelles with its waste of much of the very 
best blood in the British Empire, one realizes that it might have 
been infinitely worse. The Germans must be gnashing their 
teeth over their failures, while we at the Back realize more than 
ever the infinite debt of gratitude we owe to our Fighting Men 
on every front, especially the Grand Fleet, for warding off disaster 
from a nation under such hopeless auspices. Lord Kitchener was 
the one and only bright spot in the Higher Direction at the outset 
of the war, and the National Review will not join in decrying 
him because, though he failed in certain respects and was not 
so clear-brained and determined in council as we had hoped, we 
must remember, in justice to him, that, unlike the other actors 
in this sinister tragedy, he was no longer there to defend himself 
before the Commission, also that as against any vacillation over 
the Dardanelles must be set the conspicuous services he rendered 
the British Empire at a most dangerous moment by his wonderful 
vision of the size and demands of the Great War. Lord Cromer 
and his colleagues pay not ungenerous tribute to a famous public 
servant : 

Although . . . we have thought that we should be failing in our duty if we did not 
deal fully with the part Lord Kitchener played in these transactions, we would ask 
those who read this Report to remember in justice to his memory, in the first place, 
that it has not been possible to check his recorded opinions by the light of subsequent 
explanation, and, secondly, that if, in the eyes of any critics, he may, under circum- 
stances of very great difficulty, be held to have committed some errors of judgment, 
the fact cannot in any way obscure the very distinguished services which he rendered 
to his country in other directions. 
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Ill. DRIFTING INTO THE DARDANELLES 


THERE was little or no excuse for running amuck at the Darda- 
nelles, which was one of the very few strategic problems which 
had been seriously studied before the war, when attack was 
uniformly condemned as beyond our resources, even assuming 
the Expeditionary Force would be available, as was obviously 
not the case in the winter of 1914, when it was fighting for its 
life against overwhelming odds in France. In 1906-7, when 
relations between the British Government and the Porte were 
strained, both the General Staff of the War Office and the Director 
of Naval Intelligence at the Admiralty recognized that great 
risks were involved in a joint naval and military enterprise against 
the Gallipoli Peninsula, and in a Memorandum of the former, 
dated December 19, 1906, occurs the following passage : 


Military opinion, looking at the question from the point of view of coast defence, 
will be in entire agreement with the naval view that unaided action by the Fleet, bearing 
in mind the risks involved, is much to be deprecated. 


Many authorities had familiarized us with the opinion that the 
attack of ships on forts without military aid was rarely satisfac- 
tory, as we learnt anew from Port Arthur, Santiago, Wei-hai-wei, 
and elsewhere. As against this it was contended that the develop- 
ment of modern artillery as exemplified by the bombardment 
of Liége, Namur, and Antwerp, and the use of aircraft, had rendered 
any analogy between present and past operations valueless. 

On October 31, 1914, Turkey declared war. On November 3 
there was a ten minutes’ bombardment of the outer forts of the 
Dardanelles with the object of testing the effective range of the 
Turkish guns, which was described by Sir Henry Jackson as “a 
mistake,” an opinion in which the Commissioners concur, as 
it was calculated to awaken the Turks—while Commodore de 

olome characterized it as “ unfortunate.” “The orders to 
bombard emanated solely from the Admiralty, and the War 
Council was not consulted.” As we now know, “ Admiralty ” 
was @ euphemism for Mr. Winston Churchill, who was already 
obsessed with his “legitimate gamble,” partly, no doubt, from 
an unbalanced judgment, but also probably with the idea of 
effacing the fiasco of Antwerp and of finding some theatre of 
Operations of which he would be the exclusive boss, as necessarily 
Lord Kitchener controlled the Army and Sir John Jellicoe declined 
to allow the Grand Fleet to become the plaything of any politi- 
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cian. So there was not sufficient scope for the Admiralty’s 
“ wireless.” 

The question of a serious attack on the Dardanelles was first 
raised at the War Council on November 25 (1914), when, doubtless 
with the object of influencing Lord Kitchener, Mr. Churchill advo- 
cated it as “the best way to defend Egypt,” arguing that Gallipoli 
Peninsula in our hands “ would give us the control of the Darda- 
nelles and enable us to dictate terms to Constantinople,” but he 
admitted that this would be a very difficult operation and would 
require a large force. Lord Kitchener agreed that an attack 
on the Turkish communications might become necessary later 
on. Originally, therefore, the project was presented as an amphi- 
bious operation and there was general agreement that it required 
military co-operation, and as military co-operation was then out 
of the question it was postponed, though we may be sure that 
Mr. Pushful was already determined upon it, cotite que coitite. He 
was itching for adventure—one of those fatal “little packets” dear 
to the amateur strategist and condemned by Napoleon as the be- 
setting sin of the Briton. Proposals to collect transports were 
persistently put forward by “the Admiralty,” and though scouted 
by the War Office, some preparations were made. We can imagine 
the joy of “the Admiralty” on the arrival of a telegram from the 
British Ambassador in Petrograd (Jan. 2, 1915) pointing out that 
Russia being hardly pressed in the Caucasus hoped that we might 
demonstrate against Turkey. The Foreign Office replied, on the 
instructions of the War Office, that something would be done— 
adding, however, that it would be unlikely to cause a withdrawal 
of enemy troops in the Caucasus. The reader may recollect that 
it was the fashion in official circles at one time to debit the Gallipoli 
Gamble to dur Russian Ally, who was alleged to have asked us in 
terms to attack the Dardanelles. We now see that there was no 
foundation for this impudent fabrication. Russia had merely 
suggested some diversion by us. According to the Report : 


Mr. Asquith thinks that he did not see this telegram before it was sent, but it must 
not be by any means inferred on that account that he would not have approved of 
its dispatch if he had seen it. Mr. Churchill did not see the telegram before it was 
sent, but he had a long conversation with Lord Kitchener on January 2, after the 
receipt of the Petrograd message, and he thinks that Lord Kitchener’s reply was the 
outcome of that conversation. 


Lord Kitchener wrote a private letter to Mr. Churchill, pointing 
out that we could not seriously help the Russians in the Caucasus 
and that the Turks were evidently withdrawing most of their 
troops from Adrianople and probably sending them against 
Russia by the Black Sea. 


We have no troops to land anywhere . . . the only place that a demonstration 
might have some effect in stopping reinforcements going East would be the Dardanelles. 
. . » Weshall not be ready for anything big for some months. 
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Simultaneously Lord Fisher wrote to Mr. Churchill : 


I consider the attack on Turkey holds the field, but only if it is immediate; however, 
it won’t be. We shall decide on a futile bombardment of the Dardanelles, which 
wears out the invaluable guns of the Indefatigable, which probably will require replace- 
ment. What good resulted from the last bombardment ? Did it move a single Turk 
from the Caucasus ? 


As we learn from Mr. Roch’s memorandum, Lord Fisher 
concluded by sketching out an ambitious policy requiring the 
co-operation of Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, and Serbia, and neces- 
sitating the withdrawal of substantial forces from France. 

One can only repeat one’s amazement that with such folly 
in London Germany did not long ago win the war. In another 
Memorandum Lord Fisher, while objecting to the imperilment 
of the Fleet by “ minor operations,” thus encouraged wild-cat 
strategy : 

The naval advantages of the possession of Constantinople and the getting of wheat 


from the Black Sea are so overwhelming that I consider Colonel Hankey’s plans for 
Turkish operations vital and imperative, and very pressing. 


The apostles of “ amphibious warfare ’’ unfortunately forgot the 
Sea of Marmora, to say nothing of the Turkish army. Lord 
Kitchener’s position was as plain as a pikestaff had he only stuck 
toit. He was properly impressed by the Russian appeal, but the 
New Armies were not ready and, as the Report points out, 


he had to provide for Home Defence, to which he attached the utmost importance. 
He was most unwilling to withdraw a single man from France. The views entertained 
by Mr. Churchill at the time as to the prospects of success of a purely naval operation 
were... . somewhat more optimistic than was warranted by the opinions of the 
experts. Under these circumstances, Lord Kitchener grasped, perhaps rather too 
_ eagerly, at the proposal to act through the agency of the Fleet alone, though he recog- 
nized the objections to any such undertaking, but it cannot with justice or accuracy 
be said that the responsibility for proposing the adoption of this course rested with 
him. It rested rather on the First Lord (Mr. Churchill). 


Four months later—two months after the naval disaster—Lord 
ae read the following statement (May 14, 1915) at the War 
uncil : 


When the Admiralty proposed to force the passage of the Dardanelles by means 
of the Fleet alone, I doubted whether the attempt would succeed, but was led to believe 
it possible by the First Lord’s statement of the power of the Queen Elizabeth, and the 
Admiralty’s Staff paper showing how the operation was to be conducted. . . . I regret 
that I was led to agree in the enterprise by the statements made, particularly as to 
the power of the Queen Elizabeth, of which I had no means of judging. 


Mr. Churchill was now fairly on the warpath. On January 3, 
1915, the following telegram was dispatched from “The Admi- 
talty ” to Vice-Admiral Carden : 


‘ [Do you think that it is a practicable operation to force the Dardanelles by the 
use of ships alone? It is assumed that older battleships would be employed, that 
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they would be furnished with mine-sweepers, and that they would be preceded by 
colliers or other merchant vessels as sweepers and bumpers. The importance of the 
results would justify severe loss. Let me know what your views are. 


To this ‘‘leading”’ question Admiral Carden replied (January 5): 


I do not think that the Dardanelles can be rushed, but they might be forced by 
extended operations with a large number of ships. 


As the Admiral subsequently explained to the Commission : 


I did not mean distinctly that they could beforced. Ihad it in my mind that it was 
impossible to form a real opinion on the subject until one had destroyed the outer forts 
at the entrance, and was able to get inside and actually find out the extent of the gun 
defences, of the mine-field, and the extent of the movable armament on both sides 
of the Straits. 


But, as the Commissioners point out, there was no such reservation 
in his telegram. On the following day (January 6) Mr. Churchill 
again telegraphed to Admiral Carden : 


High authorities here [our italics] concur in your opinion. Forward detailed par. 
ticulars showing what force would be required for extended operations. How do 
you think it should be employed, and what results could be gained ? 


As Lord Cromer and his colleagues observe : 


The wording of this telegram is certainly open to criticism. . . . Lord Fisher was 
by far the highest naval authority at the Admiralty, and . . . in the absence of any 
explicit statement to the contrary Vice-Admiral Carden would naturally suppose that 
he was included amongst those who concurred in the view set forth in his telegram 
of January 5. 


This in fact actually happened, for on being asked before the 
Commission, “ What high authorities did you think were meant ?” 
Admiral Carden answered, “‘ Well, I knew that Lord Fisher was 
there and Sir Henry Jackson. I thought it was either or both 
of them.” But apparently Lord Fisher had not been shown Mr. 
Churchill’s shameless telegram of January 6. “I think,” said 
Lord Fisher in his evidence, “that I should have objected to 
that, and asked him (Mr. Churchill) to word it in some other 
way. Naturally, Carden would think I was in it, would he not ?” 
Mr. Churchill did not pretend to believe that Lord Fisher shared 
his opinion. His “high authorities” only meant Sir Henry 
Jackson and Admiral Oliver, who had expressed themselves 
verbally. The former had prepared a Memorandum, described 
as a “ Note on forcing the Passages of the Dardanelles and Bos- 
phorus by the Allied Fleets in order to destroy the Turko-German 
Squadron without military co-operation.” But Mr. Churchill 
had not received this memorandum when he sent his telegram 
claiming the concurrence of “high authorities.” Nor did Sir 
Henry Jackson pronounce definitely either for or against the 
attack on the Dardanelles. In reply to the “ high authorities” 
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telegram from the First Lord, Admiral Carden not unnaturally 
“weighed in” with a detailed scheme, that would take a month 
to carry out, and which, according to Mr. Churchill, “made a 
great impression on every one who saw it. It was in its details 
an entirely novel proposition.” The Dardanelles were not to be 
rushed, but the forts were to be methodically attacked and 
destroyed one by one. “ That, of course,” Mr. Churchill said, 
“squared with the impression produced in many people’s minds 
by the destruction of the strong forts on land by the German 
heavy artillery.” 

In the demoralization of the Admiralty under the Churchill- 
Fisher regime isolated “experts” could be separately cornered 
in the corridor or after lunch or otherwise and badgered into 
expressing views that might be represented as acquiescence in 
almost anything, though one and all fought hard before the 
Commission against being saddled with the present heresy, as 
it had long been an axiom of naval strategy that the bombard- 
ment of land batteries from the sea was both a futile and perilous 
proceeding. Sir Henry Jackson declared that any attempt by 
the Fleet alone to get through the Dardanelles was not “ a feasible 
operation,” indeed “it would be a mad thing to do,” and he 
resisted Mr. Churchill’s assertion that he, Sir Henry Oliver, and 
Admiral Carden “were all agreed.” On the contrary, Mr. 
Churchill was ‘‘ very much more sanguine,” but, unfortunately, 
nothing of this kind, as the Commissioners point out, had been 
recorded at the time, and there subsists Sir Henry Jackson’s 
memorandum of January 15 apparently expressing unqualified 
concurrence of at any rate a part of the project. This, however, 
he explained away by saying that he could not “ unduly interfere 
with the naval policy except if he were invited to do so by some 
superior.” Sir Henry Oliver would greatly have preferred to 
await the Army, but he acquiesced in the naval attack, while 
Commodore de Bartolome informed the Commission that naval 
men “would much sooner have had a combined operation, and 
that they only agreed to a purely naval operation on the under- 
standing that we could always draw back—that there should be 
no question of what is known as forcing the Dardanelles.” As 
the Report remarks, this “ was obviously one on which only the 
opinions expressed by naval and military experts would be of 
any value.” It was therefore essential to consider the views 
“entertained and expressed on January 13 by the Naval and 
Military advisers of the Government ”—this being the unlucky 
date on which the War Council first committed itself to Churchillian 
strategy. By this time, according to a Memorandum put in by 
Colonel Hankey, an ardent advocate of Side Shows, 


the Admiralty were studying the question, and believed that a plan could be made 
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for systematically reducing all the forts within a few weeks. Once the forts were 
reduced the mine-fields would be clear, and the Fleet would proceed up to Constantinople 
and destroy the Goeben. They would have nothing to fear from field-guns or rifles, 
which would be merely an inconvenience. 


“The Admiralty,” as already noted, was an imposing alias for 
Mr. Churchill, and if the Hankey Memorandum represents the 
considered and collective wisdom of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, that body becomes even more alarming in war than it 
had been in peace. It would be impossible to conceive anything 
more amateurish. What, one wonders, would great seamen 
like Sir John Jellicoe or Sir David Beatty, or many other 
admirals we could name, have to say upon it? According to 
the Hankey Memorandum, “ Lord Kitchener thought the plan 
was worth trying. We could leave off the bombardment if it 
did not prove effective.” This was quite true, though, human 
nature being what it is, the failure of the Fleet would be followed 
by demands on the Army to save our prestige—as actually 
happened. The man in the street, who has been encouraged to 
regard Lord Fisher as the “one and only,” might suppose that 
he would put a stopper on this crazy enterprise in which he now 
says he had always disbelieved. Unfortunately, he seems as 
timid in Council as he is brave in the Press. According to the 
Cromer Report : 


Lord Fisher said nothing, but it is essential to inquire fully as to what views he 
really entertained at this moment. He occupied a position of great responsibility. 


Yes indeed, according to his newspaper claque he was “ the 
Navy.” Prior to the publication of the Dardanelles Report 
they were vociferously clamouring for his return to the Admiralty. 
His case is fully dealt with in an article elsewhere entitled, “ The 
End of the Fisher Legend.” Whatever he thought afterwards, 
at the time, according to the Commission, this account of Lord 
Fisher’s attitude given them by Mr. Asquith was “ perfectly 
accurate ” : 


As I understand, because I had frequent conversations with him, Lord Fisher's 
objection to the Dardanelles operations was not so much a technical objection upon 
naval grounds. It is quite true that, I think throughout, he thought the best chance 
of success for such an operation would have been a combined operation in which both 
the land and sea forces were engaged; but Lord Fisher’s main objection, at least the 
one he always impressed on me, was not based in any degree upon the technical or 
naval merits or demerits of the Dardanelles operations, but upon the fact that he 
preferred another objective. . . . So far as I understand from all the conversations 
I had with him, it was much more upon that ground than upon any specific objection 
on what you may call technical naval ground that he was opposed to it. 


Lord Fisher unquestionably wrote some curious memoranda, 
and it was many weeks before he became an uncompromising op- 
ponent of the abortion. He necessarily bears no small measure of 
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responsibility for the actual decision arrived at by the War Council 
on this fatal 13th day of January 1915: “ The Admiralty should 

repare for a naval expedition in February to bombard and take 
the Gallipoli Peninsula, with Constantinople as its objective ” 
(Hankey Memorandum, Part I, para. 57). As the Commissioners 
report : 

It is impossible to read all the evidence, or to study the voluminous Papers which 
have been submitted to us, without being struck by the atmosphere of vagueness and 
want of precision which seems to have characterized the proceedings of the War Council. 
We have already mentioned that some of those present at the meetings of the Council 
left without having any very clear idea of what had or had not been decided. The 
decision of the Council, taken on January 13, is another case in point. The Admiralty 
was to “ prepare” for a naval expedition, and nothing more. It would naturally be 
inferred from the wording of the decision that the matter was to be reconsidered by 
the Council when the preparations were complete, and after the Admiralty plan was 
matured. Actual approval of the bombardment was withheld. 

Mr. Asquith’s evidence shows that this is how he understood the 
decision. 

Tur CuarrMan: Did you understand that it [i.e. the decision already quoted] 
was merely provisional, to prepare, but nothing more? It did not pledge you to 
anything more ? 

A. No. 


Q. You did not think it approved it ? 
A. No. I think all of us thought this was a very promising operation and the 


Admiralty ought to get ready for it. 

Q. But nothing more ? 

A. No, no more than that. 

Mr. Churchill apparently considered that the decision of 
January 13 went further. Employing Parliamentary metaphor, 
he likened the meetings of January 13 and 28 respectively to 
the Second and Third Readings of a Bill. “I do not think,” 
he said, “that the meeting of the 13th would be the Introduc- 
tion; it was more than that—it was the approval of a principle, 
with the general knowledge of how it was to be given effect 
to.” The statement of Lord Crewe probably represents with 
accuracy the manner in which the decision was generally 
understood by the members of the Council. “I think,” he said, 
in answer to a question which was addressed to him, “I should 
say that it was approved subject to the occurrence of any un- 
foreseen event which might have made it from one point of view 
unnecessary.” 

On the other hand, the evidence of General Callwell (Director of 
Military Operations) shows how the instruction to “ prepare” was 
regarded at the War Office, and the same view was undoubtedly 
held at the Admiralty. 

Mr. Ciypz: When the naval operation was undertaken, did you understand it 
to be an undertaking to force the Dardanelles with ships only ? 

A. Yes, certainly, to force it gradually. 
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Q. As undertaken, did you understand it to be anything of the limited character 
of a demonstration ? 

A. No, certainly not... . 

Q. In short, you regarded it from the beginning as a definite serious project definitely 
to force the passage of the Dardanelles ? 

A. Certainly. 

Tur CoarrMan: From the early stage in January ? 

A. Yes, from the very beginning, January 13. 


Mr. Churchill explained to the Commission that the policy adopted 
was at the time regarded as involving purely naval force, on which 
point all the witnesses examined were unanimous. Thus Lord Grey 
told the Commission : 


My recollection is that it was distinctly said to us that the troops would not be 
asked for; that if the Navy could not carry out the operation by itself, the operation 
would not be proceeded with; and that our first consent was given on that under. 
standing; and I gave my consent on that understanding because I was informed— 
I believed Lord Kitchener’s opinion to be—that no troops were available. 


It would be impossible to break off this painful story, which 
I propose to resume next month, at a point more illuminating 
of the manner in which our unfortunate country was misgoverned 
in a very recent past by Ministers who still have the effrontery 
to aspire to return to Downing Street. To the superstitious it 
will seem ominous that our Supreme War Lords flouted all 
experience and flew in the face of Providence on the 13th day 
of the month. 

L. J. Maxsz 


THE MISUSED POTATO 


Wuen I was a small boy running about wild on the pampas, 
amazingly interested in everything and making wonderful dis- 
coveries, I was attracted by a small flower among the grasses— 
pale and meek-looking, with a yellow centre, petals faintly washed 
with purple, and a lovely scent. It charmed me with its gentle 
beauty and new fragrance, and surprised me with its resemblance, 
both in flower and leaf, to the potato-plant. On showing a spray 
to my parents they told me that it was a potato-flower. This 
seemed incredible, since the potato was a big plant with large 
clusters of purplish flowers, almost scentless, and, furthermore, 
it was a cultwated plant. They explained that all cultivated 
plants were originally wild; that long cultivation had had the 
efiect of changing their appearance and making them larger ; 
that was how we had got our wheat, which came from a poor 
little grass with a seed scarcely bigger than a pin’s head. Also 
our maize and huge pumpkins and water-melons, and all our 
vegetables and fruit. I then took a table-knife and went to 
look for a plant, and when I found one I dug down to a depth 
of six inches, and there, sure enough, was the tuber, attached 
to the root, but quite small—not bigger than a hazel-nut— 
perfectly round with a pimply skin, curiously light-coloured, 
almost pearly. A pretty little thing to add to my collection of 
curios, but all the same a potato. How strange! 

From that time I began to take a new interest in the potato, 
and would listen eagerly when the subject of potatoes was dis- 
cussed at table. When the potatoes were taken up about the 
beginning of December, and then the second crop in autumn— 
April or May—my father would tell the gardener to pick out a 
few of the biggest ones for him, and these, when washed and 
weighed, would be placed.as ornaments on the dining-room mantel- 
Piece, in a row of half a dozen. They were not pretty to my 
mind, but they were astonishingly big when I put my small 
marble of a wild potato by the side of them. Then when some 
English neighbour, ten or twenty miles away, would ride over 
to see us and stay to lunch, my father would take up the potatoes 
one by one and hand them to him and say, “‘ What do you think 
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of this one? and of this one?” and then “and of this one?” 
This one would be the biggest. Then he would add: ‘‘ What does 
your biggest potato weigh ?”’ and when the other replied, “ Ten 
(or perhaps twelve) ounces,” my father would laugh and say, 
“This one weighs fourteen ounces and a half; this fifteen and 
three-quarters ; this one just turns the balance at sixteen, and 
this one seventeen ounces—what do you say to that?” The 
other would reply that he couldn’t have believed it if he hadn’t 
seen and handled the potato himself, and my father would be 
happy and triumphant. 

Not only were the potatoes of that land as large as any in the 
world, but they were probably the best in the world to eat. They 
were beautifully white and mealy, with that crystalline sparkle 
of the properly cooked potato in them which one never sees in 
this country. Strange to say, our Spanish neighbours, even 
those who had a garden, did not grow nor eat them: they were 
confined to the English settlers and a few foreigners of other 
nationalities. 

Here I will venture to relate an incident which, though trivial, 
goes to show how little our native neighbours knew about the 
potato, which was so important to us; and at the same time it 
will serve to illustrate a trait common to the native of that land— 
the faculty of keeping his face. A young girl of about ten, the 
child of poor natives living in a small ranch a couple of miles 
from us, was invited by a little sister of mine to come and spend 
a day with her, to look at dolls and other treasures, eat peaches, 
and enjoy herself generally. We were a big family, but my sister’s 
little guest, Juanita, took her place at table as if to the manner 
born. Lamb cutlets with a nice big potato on the plate were 
placed before her, also a cup of tea, for in those days tea was 
drunk at every meal. After a.glance round to see how eating 
was managed in these novel conditions, she began on the cutlets, 
and presently my little sister, anxious to guide her, called attention 
to the untasted potato. She looked at it, hesitated a moment, 
then, taking it up in her fingers, dropped it into her teacup! 
The poor girl had never seen a potato before and had never had 
a cup of tea, and had just made a guess at what she was expected 
to do. We youngsters exploded with laughter and our elders 
smiled, but the girl kept her balance—not a flush, not a change 
in her countenance. “Oh, you must not do that!” cried my 
sister. “ You must eat the potato with the cutlet on the plate, 
with salt on it.” And Juanita, turning towards her little hostess, 
replied in a quiet, polite tone, “I prefer to eat it this way.” 
And in that way she did eat it, first mashing it up, stirring It 
about in the tea, and then eating it with the spoon ! : 

This singular presence of mind and faculty of keeping their 
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dignity under difficulties is, I imagine, an instinct of all uncivilized 
people, and is in some curious way related to the instinct of self- 
preservation, as when they are brought face to face with a great 
danger and are perfectly cool where one would expect them to 
be in a state of confusion and panic. 

Other memories connected with the potato come back to me, 
but I have no space to relate more than one. I had a small brother 
and one day we were discussing that most important subject, 
the things we liked best to eat, when it occurred to us as very 
strange that certain articles of food were only eaten in combination 
with certain other things, some with salt and others with sugar 
and so on, and we agreed to try and discover a new and better 
way of combining different flavours. We started on our boiled 
eggs and ate them with sugar or treacle and cinnamon instead of 
salt, and found that it wasn’t very nice. By and by we found that 
peaches cut up and eaten with cream and sugar tasted delicious. 
And after that we broke the peach-stones and made a mash of 
the kernels in a mortar and ate that with cream and sugar, and 
agreed that it was a great success. By and by one of our elders 
told us that the peculiar flavour of the peach-stone pip which 
delighted us and was so good with cream and sugar was due to 
the presence of prussic acid, and that if we went on with this 
dish 1t would certainly kill us all in a little while. That frightened 
us, and we started experimenting with the harmless potato. 
And here we met with our greatest success: let all gourmets 
make a note of it. Select a good-sized egg-shaped baked potato 
and place it in a small cup and treat it as you would an egg, 
cutting off the top. Then with your spoon break it up inside, 
pour in oil and vinegar, and add pepper and salt. A delightful 
combination! We tried to improve on it by substituting cream 
or butter for the oil, but it was the flavour of olive oil and vinegar 
combined with that of the potato which made it perfect. 

Altogether the potato was very much to me in those early 
years, all my feelings regarding it having originated in the chance 
discovery of the meek-looking Tittle flower with a delicate perfume 
among the grasses. It grew to be more when I heard the history 
of the plant in cultivation: how the aborigines had used it as 
food before the discovery of America, and how it was first intro- 
duced into the British Isles by Sir Walter Raleigh. This action 
served to make him appear to me the greatest of all the shining 
Elizabethans—greatest in all he thought, said, and did, good or 
evil: as courtier, poet, explorer, and buccaneering adventurer 
and seeker after a golden city in savage wildernesses ; as prisoner 
in the Tower and author of that most eloquent History of the 
World ; and, most beautiful of all, on the scaffold, by the block, 
when, like the king who was to come after him, he nothing said or 
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did to cast a shadow on his lustre or cause any lover then and 
in the ages to follow to grieve at a momentary weakness on 
his part. 

All this served to make the potato so important to me that 
when I stood among the plants, growing higher than my knees, 
in their lush-green embossed leaves and purple bloom, with a 
cloud of red and black and yellow and orange and white butterflies 
hovering about them, it seemed to me that America had given 
the two greatest food-bearing plants to the world—potato and 
maize ; and which was the greatest I could not say, although the 
great maize-plant was certainly the most beautiful in its green 
dress and honey-coloured tresses, which the hot sun would soon 
turn to gold and by and by to a Venetian red of a tint which one 
sees but rarely in his life, in the hair of some woman of almost 
supernatural loveliness. 

Then I came to England and was shocked at the sight of my 
first dish of potatoes on the table. “Is this the way potatoes 
are cooked in this country?” I asked in astonishment. “ Why, 
yes; how else would you have them cooked?” I was asked 
in return ; and they too were shocked when I said the sight of 
that sodden mass of flavourless starch and water made me sick— 
that it looked like the remains of a boiled baby in the dish, boiled 
to a rag. For up to then I had seen potatoes on the table as 
they appear when boiled in their skins, peeled, and placed in a 
large shallow dish with a little butter on them; and in that way 
they have the appearance of large cream-coloured fruit, and 
send out an agreeable smell and have a nice flavour. 

Here was quite a different thing: this was the “homely 
potato” of the British journalist ; homely indeed !—stripped of 
its romance, spoiled in the cooking, and made nasty to the eye. 
Yet this is how it is eaten in every house in England! In Ireland 
and Scotland I found that the potato was usually cooked in the 
proper way by people of the peasant class. But what do the 
doctors, who make our digestions their life-study, say of this 
misuse of the potato? I don’t know; all I hear them say about 
the potato is that if your digestion is bad you must not eat it. 
What, then, will they say when I tell them that I have a weak 
digestion and whenever I have a bad turn I cure myself by dining 
for a day or two on nothing but potatoes ? Cooked in their skins, 
I scarcely need add, and eaten with pepper and salt and butter. 
No soup or fish or meat or sweets—nothing but potatoes for a 
day or two and I’m well again. Perhaps they will say that I 
am not a normal subject’! But we needn’t bother about the 
doctors. Just now, while writing this article, I asked my land- 
lady’s daughter in the village in Cornwall where I am staying 
if she had ever tasted a potato boiled in its jacket, as they 
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were cooked for me in the house. Yes, she had, once only, 
and didn’t like it because it didn’t taste like a potato—such a 
funny flavour ! 

That funny flavour, so unlike the taste of the tuber boiled 
and water-logged in the homely English way, is precisely the 
flavour which makes it so nice to eat and so valuable as food ; 
also, if I may slip in the personal pathology or idiosyncratic 
abnormality, so perfect a cure for indigestion. It is, in fact, the 
taste imparted by the salts which mostly lie close beneath the 
skin, and are consequently thrown away when the potato is peeled 
before boiling. Nor can this waste be avoided by scraping the 
potato, since scraping removes the waterproof skin and, the 
skin gone, the boiling water saturates the potato and carries the 
salts away. 

This is a serious matter in these days, when we are trying to 
economize in the matter of food and when the potato is very 
much talked about. I suppose that there are about thirty or 
forty millions of us who consume about half a pound of potatoes 
per day; and it is not only the case that hundreds of tons of 
excellent food is thrown away every day in the peeling process, 
but that the most valuable elements in the potato are wasted. 
Perhaps the war, among other great things, will teach us to value 
the potato properly, as, I believe, it is and always has been valued 
in most countries outside these islands. 

W. H. Hupson 


THE END OF THE FISHER LEGEND 


[“ There 1s no occasion to wonder at the awful events that have 
occurred ; they are caused by the weakness, infatuation, and stupidity 
of Ministers ; and I will maintain, my Lords, that we owe all our 
weakness, all our disgrace, to the weakness and incapacity of His 
Majesty’s present administration. But what could the nation expect 
from men who came into office under the mark of vile hypocrisy, and 
have maintained their places by imposture and delusion ?”»—The 
Ear oF St. VINCENT on the Ministry of 1809.] 


It was the business of the Special Commission on the Dardanelles 
to trace, not the ultimate, but the proximate causes of an enter- 
prise fraught with a measure of success and a greater measure of 
disaster. But the immediate responsibility of those in authority, 
and the conditions which enabled them so fatally to exercise it, 
cannot be apprehended apart from the preceding chain of events ; 
and until these are understood there can be no security against 
their recurrence. And if no such security be established, the 
bloodshed and suffering of the Dardanelles expedition will have 
been partly in vain. There is no doubt that the Commission, 
in framing their Report, were inspired by the conviction that it 
was their duty to give the public a touchstone by means of which 
they would at least be enabled, if they would, to distinguish 
fraud from honesty, and ability from incompetence. For the 
main facts emerging from the Report are the impotence of those 
in authority and the failure of their professional advisers, excepting 
one, Earl Kitchener of Khartoum. That inscrutable figure stands 
forth, bearing the weight of Atlas. Upon his broad back the 
politicians loaded all their responsibilities, never lifting a finger 
to help him. Beneath the accumulated burden of their failures, 
follies, and obstructions the veteran soldier struggled like a man 
in a nightmare ; and when all was done and Kitchener drowned, 
the saloon did not lift from his memory the portion of re- 
sponsibility which was properly their own. 

In so far as Lord Kitchener was concerned, the truth seems 
to be that when the project for creating a diversion in the Near 
East was brought forward, Lord Kitchener assumed, as every 
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soldier would assume, that the taking of the Dardanelles must 
be the work of the Navy and Army in combination, and that 
under certain conditions the enterprise was practicable. An 
elementary condition was the provision of an adequate military 
force. That condition was absent because Kitchener had no 
troops to spare. It was the fault, not of the Minister for War, 
but of the Government that there was a frightful deficiency in 
equipment and ammunition in respect even of the troops required 
in France. The denial of the Prime Minister that there was any 
such deficiency is one of the standing falsehoods of history. 

Then Lord Kitchener was informed by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty that the Dardanelles could be forced by the Navy 
alone; the case as presented by Mr. Churchill was accepted by 
the War Council without technical investigation; and Lord 
Kitchener was given to understand that the enterprise was to 
consist in nothing more than an experimental demonstration, 
which, if unsuccessful, could be abandoned without loss of prestige. 
On these terms—and, as it seems, on these terms alone—Lord 
Kitchener gave his acquiescence. It is difficult to see what 
else he could have done. Overwhelmed with more important 
matters, he was relieved for the moment of any responsibility 
for the execution of a project in which he was powerless to help. 
Mr. Churchill was allowed to take his own wild way ; he plunged, 
as usual; and when he found that he could neither go on nor 
go back, he suddenly demanded troops of Lord Kitchener. Because 
these could not instantly be provided, Mr. Churchill flew into a 

assion. Kitchener found himself forced to do what he could 
or the sake of maintaining prestige—the loss of which, as he had 
the strongest reasons for believing, would be disastrous. Accord- 
ingly, he did his best with the forces available. What else could 
he do? If he made a mistake, it was the mistake of a soldier 
confronted with a choice not of his making, in which either decision 
was fraught with the most dubious consequences, and in which 
it was necessary to decide upon what appeared to be the lesser 
of two evils. 

It was not a position in which any soldier should have been 
placed. But Lord Kitchener was not the first to occupy it. The 
a organization for war, cunningly devised by the politicians to 
delude the public, had naturally crumbled away at the first touch 
of reality, and Lord Kitchener stood solitary among the ruins. 
The Committee of Imperial Defence, whose real character has 
more than once been exposed in the National Review, had virtually 
disappeared. “‘ Very shortly after the outbreak of war,” say 
the Commissioners, “ the Committee, although never formally 
abolished, fell into abeyance.” Its Secretary, Sir Maurice Hankey, 
testified that the functions of the Committee “ had been laid down 
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in time of peace, with a view to peace requirements.” Upon 
which statement the Commissioners dryly remark that “it appears 
to us that a body such as the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
whose sole duty is to prepare for war, should be organized to 
meet the requirements, not of peace, but of war.’’ Such was the 
institution concerning whose virtues Mr. Balfour and Mr. Asquith 
have annually exchanged congratulations across the floor of the 
House: a circumstance suspicious in itself. 

Lord Sydenham, whose opinions are entitled to great respect, 
writing in the Sunday Times of March 11, dissents from the 
conclusion of the Committee. The functions of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, he affirms, “‘ were specially intended by its 
creators to include the ‘ obtaining and collating for the use of 
the Cabinet all the information and the expert advice required 
for the shaping of national policy in war.’ . . . The machinery 
at the disposal of the Government was far superior to any that 
existed previously.” 

The fact remains that so soon as war arrived the Committee of 
Imperial Defence dissolved into its component parts. It had 
served its purpose, which was to impress upon the public that 
there existed a complete system of organization and preparation 
for war when in truth there was no such system. In this matter, 
at least, no blame attaches to the public, which was deceived as 
to the facts. The guilt rests upon the politicians. Concurrently 
with the collapse of the Committee of Imperial Defence, “ several 
of the most important members of the General Staff left the 
War Office and assumed commands or Staff appointments in 
the field. Numerous changes were also made amongst the 
junior members of the Staff.” The result was that at the War 
Office “the Staff and administrative functions of the office were 
practically centralized in the hands of one man.” That man 
was Lord Kitchener. Of him it may be said that he saved England 
in spite of the politicians; and his epitaph, made by one of the 
greatest among living soldiers, “ Kitchener was always right 
in the big things,”’ stands and will stand. 

At the beginning, then, of the Dardanelles enterprise we 
perceive the higher military organization to have fallen into 
chaos, with Lord Kitchener working like ten men to bring it 
into order, amid a babble of distracted Cabinet Ministers enough 
to drive him mad. 

What, now, of the naval administration, which was primarily 
responsible for the Dardanelles expedition? Here we perceive 
a totally different set of conditions; but we also perceive the 
organization eaten through by the same political cancer. To all 
appearance, the Admiralty was beautifully organized. The Furst 
Sea Lord, a naval officer, was charged with “ Preparation for war. 
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All large questions of Naval policy and Maritime warfare—to 
advise”; and since 1912 he had to assist him a War Staff. The 
First Lord was, of course, a civilian Minister, in whom the ultimate 
decision upon all matters was vested by Order in Council. Of 
so much the public were vaguely aware; but they were obstinately 
convinced that in all questions of naval warfare the First Lord 
would be guided by his professional advisers. Therefore the 
public arrived at the comfortable conclusion that the war at 
sea was being conducted by seamen; chiefly because they were 
unable to conceive that a civilian would be so insane as to assume its 
direction. Even the Antwerp disaster failed to enlighten them. 

It is indeed the fact that, given the right men, the system of 
the Admiralty can be worked with success. But the system 
was so devised by the politicians as to hamper the right men 
and to advantage the unscrupulous. For years it has been urged 
by admirals of the highest reputation that a system under which 
the patent of the Board of Admiralty was practically annulled, 
under which the First Lord, a civilian and a politician, was given 
absolute power over the rest of the Board, under which the Sea 
Lords were deprived of their direct responsibility to King and 
Parliament, which enabled them, in case of a difference of opinion 
arising between themselves and the First Lord, to appeal to the 
Cabinet, and under which the collective authority of the Board 
was abolished—that such a system must be dangerous to the 
national security in time of peace and in war disastrous. 

But the politicians, having first obtained control of the Board 
under Mr. Gladstone’s infamous Order in Council of 1869, which 
enabled that statesman dangerously to reduce the Navy, and 
having by successive Orders in Council tightened their grip until 
the First Lord rode supreme, naturally declined to restore the 
Board of Admiralty to its right constitutional position. To the 
supersession of the Naval Lords is due the periodical panics con- 
cerning the Navy, every one of which has been justified by events. 
That the vicious system did not produce worse results has been 
due to the integrity and patriotism of successive First Sea Lords 
and their naval colleagues, and to the statesmanlike conception of 
their duties held by such First Lords as (for instance) Earl Spencer 
and Lord Goschen. An enduring example of the noble fulfilment 
of the high office of First Sea Lord is presented by the late Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Frederick Richards, to whose foresight and deter- 
mination the country and the Empire owe the comprehensive 
scheme of naval defence which, in the last years of the nineteenth 
century, provided ships, docks, coaling-stations, and naval bases 
that secured the safety of His Majesty’s dominions throughout the 
world. It was due to these measures that war did not result 
from the Fashoda incident. When Sir Herbert Kitchener met 
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Captain Marchand upon the debatable territory, Kitchener was 
able to remind the gallant Frenchman, and perhaps did remind 
him, that the British Fleet was disposed and stationed in perfect 
readiness to deal with any hostile action. In the result there 
was no hostile action. It was useless to attempt it. Sir Frederick 
Richards had armed Kitchener with an irresistible logic, and 
war was avoided. Diplomacy without an alternative appeal to 
force is useless, as Lord Grey has so completely demonstrated. 

Sir Frederick Richards was hardly known to the public as 
a whole ; yet his shining integrity and his profound sagacity won 
the confidence of successive Governments. Did they incline to 
reject his counsel, he would resign rather than acquiesce in a 
proposal which he believed to be mistaken. If the memory of 
the present writer serves him aright, Sir Frederick Richards 
declined on one occasion to consent to the forcing of the Darda- 
nelles. It should be remembered that, deprived as he was of his 
right to appeal directly to the Cabinet, resignation was the only 
course left to him; and resignation usually involves the end of 
acareer. The country which thus treats its most devoted officers 
is better served than it merits. But it may also be borne in 
mind that sensible men do not push a system to its logical 
conclusion; and a great sea officer, or a united Board of 
Admiralty, can as a matter of fact use direct, if informal, access 
to the Cabinet. 

It was reserved for an Administration solely inspired by the 
determination to pursue the ends of Party politics to exploit a 
vicious system to its utmost. It has long been the incorrigible 
craving of each political Party in turn to reduce the fighting 
Services ; not because the politicians themselves own any pat- 
ticular enmity towards the Navy or the Army or care very much 
whether or not public money is expended upon them, but because 
a part of the public, suffering under the delusions engendered by 
a long peace, are (or were) gratified when a saving is made in 
what they call unproductive expenditure. It is true that Govern- 
ments know better ; but, confronted by the choice between doing 
what is right and winning the votes of the ignorant, they do 
not hesitate fora moment. It is at this point we touch one of the 
hidden evils for which the country during two years and a half 
has been paying the price in blood and money and grief. 

But the politicians, ere they could produce their swindling 
economies, must usually reckon with the seaman and the soldier, 
who, if they could not secure what they knew to be the national 
requirements, could at least set a limit to political esuriency. 
The public are especially sensitive on the subject of the Navy. 
The politician, while pandering to one part of the community, 
might and often did arouse indignation in another section. The 
solution of the problem was to discover a naval officer who w 
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prove to the satisfaction of the public that economies and reduc- 
tions, so far from weakening the Navy, actually strengthened it. 
Such a one was found in Sir John (now Lord) Fisher. 

Readers of the National Review are familiar with the devas- 
tating record of the Fisher policy, which culminated in the Darda- 
nelles. That adventure was not an accident ; it was the natural 
evolution of the Fisher policy begun ten years or more previously. 
In 1904-5 Sir John Fisher, then First Sea Lord, demonstrated 
to Mr. Balfour that the withdrawal and abolition without replace- 
ment of the cruiser force of the Navy strengthened the Fleet, 
and the Navy Estimates were reduced accordingly. When the 
Radical Government succeeded Mr. Balfour’s administration, 
Sir John Fisher discovered that a reduction of the battle squadrons 
would strengthen the Fleet, and that a decrease in the personnel 
would increase its powers. At the same time, it was perceived 
that the great work of Sir Frederick Richards, having been inspired 
by the idea that war, being a possibility, it was necessary so to 
prepare for it as to compel the aggressor to pause, was in fact 
superfluous, because war was no longer possible. Coaling-stations 
and naval bases all over the world were therefore dismantled, 
guns were removed, and stores sold. The construction of naval 
bases on the east coast was postponed and the east coast defences 
were removed. The building of light cruisers was stopped, and 


the number of destroyers laid down was reduced. In the mean- 


time Sir John Fisher enjoyed the credit of having invented the 
Dreadnought battleship, the type of the battleship of the future. 
What he really did was to interrupt the process of evolution in 
man-of-war design at the point exemplified in the Lord Nelson 
and Agamemnon, by the production of a freak whose defects 
induced naval architects to return to the previous type—a type 
from which neither the Japanese nor the Germans had departed. 

The Fisher policy was steadily opposed by nearly all retired 
naval officers, and was bitterly and silently resented by almost 
the whole of naval officers on active service. In order to impose 
his will upon the Navy, Sir John Fisher did not scruple to employ 
the methods recently described in plain English by Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir Hedworth Meux. 

But to the politician Sir John Fisher was invaluable. He 
was the first naval officer holding the highest position in the 
Navy to identify retrenchment with reform, and economy with 
efficiency. His influence upon the public was secured by his 
friends in the Press. The public naturally love to believe that 
there is One Sailor, or One Soldier, or One Statesman, as the case 
may be. The newspapers (with exceptions) told the public that 
here was the One Sailor, and they believed it. How should they 
not # The men who did the real work did not advertise. Lord 
Charles Beresford, who openly denounced the Fisher pcticy, 
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and who, in so doing, represented the honour and the traditions 
of the Royal Navy, was set down as pursuing a personal quarrel, 
Nevertheless, the justice of his case was so palpable that the 
Prime Minister was forced to appoint a Committee to investigate 
it, and, after issuing a disingenuous report, to adopt Lord Charles 
Beresford’s recommendations. Thus, and thus only, was the 
Fisher policy reversed just in time. Lord Fisher, loaded with 
honours and decorations, departed from the Admiralty. 

It was too late, however, to make good ere the war began the 
vast defects of the years which the locust had eaten. Upon the 
outbreak of war there was no naval base on the east coast nor 
any harbour to accommodate the Grand Fleet. The Navy was 
lacking in light cruisers and deficient in torpedo-craft. It has 
been publicly stated that some three thousand vessels have been 
added to the Navy during the war—a fact which in part exemplifies 
the measure of the needs unfulfilled before the war. Indeed 
the vast improvisation of a new Navy is not less marvellous than 
the greater improvisation of a new Army. Those elements in 
which naval strength on land and on the sea was chiefly deficient 
were precisely the elements of which the Fisher policy had deprived 
the Fleet. 

During the tenure of Lord Fisher of the post of First Sea Lord, 
and while Mr. Churchill was First Lord, the administration of 
the Admiralty had been so altered that the whole business of 
preparation for war had been given to the First Sea Lord, the 
absolute supremacy over the Board of Adrniralty had been secured 
by the civilian First Lord, and the Board of Admiralty, as such, 
had in practice ceased to exist. It was due to Lord Charles 
Beresford that in 1912 Mr. Churchill formed a War Staff to assist 
the First Lord in the discharge of duties with which no one man 
could even try to cope. 

Prince Louis of Battenberg, who was First Sea Lord when 
war broke out, accepted the situation as he found it. When the 
Prince retired, the Government were confronted with the immense 
responsibility of choosing a new First Sea Lord. They were 
involved in a desperate war, in which for the first time new weapons 
were tried, in which the conditions were of an extraordinary 
difficulty, and in which tue enemy had displayed a perfect renun- 
ciation of every rule of honourable warfare, so that injuries were 
threatened and inflicted which were never foreseen or even contem- 
plated. The British had suffered disasters which ought not to have 
occurred. If the Government were satisfied with Mr. Churchill’s 
conduct of the Admiralty, the country took another view. 

The Prime Minister, when he appointed Mr. Churchill to the 
post of First Lord, was perfectly cognizant of that politician's 
achievements in administration, which had brought him to failure 
in one department after another. Mr. Asquith knew his colleagues 
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lack of judgment, his impetuosity, his overweening presumption ; 
but Mr. Asquith also knew Mr. Churchill’s qualities as a Party 

olitician. If these did not decide Mr. Asquith’s choice, it seems 
that he must have tossed up. In any case, knowing what he 
knew of Mr. Churchill’s record at the Admiralty, Mr. Asquith, 
upon the Prince’s retirement, allowed Mr. Churchill toremain. And 
inorder that nothing might be lacking, the Prime Minister recalled 
Lord Fisher from retirement to the post of First Sea Lord. 

Nothing in the world can extenuate the responsibility of 
Mr. Asquith in making that appointment. Mr. Churchill could, 
of course, have prevented it. Did he either suggest Lord Fisher’s 
recall or acquiesce in it, because he thought he could dominate 
the old officer, or because he relied on Lord Fisher’s newspaper 
reputation to still criticism, or both? The public may draw 
their own conclusions, in the light of the Report of the Dardanelles 
Commission. 

For the Dardane'les expedition was the direct and the inevit- 
able result of the revival of the Fisher policy in time of war by 
the late Government. Under what Government soever he had 
held office, Lord Fisher had served the political ends of that 
Government. He was now to ensure their failure in a military 
enterprise. 

There is no doubt at all concerning what is the duty of a First 
Sea Lord in time of war. It is to secure the working together of 
the Board of Admiralty and, with his colleagues, to assume the 
conduct of the war at sea in accordance with the policy of the 
Government. In war there can be but one policy: to win the 
war. If any proposal made by the Government is either imprac- 
ticable or in a military aspect inadvisable, it is the duty of the 
Board, not, as Lord Fisher told the Commission, to resign, but 
to explain to the Government in what their objection consists. 
The Ministers who gave evidence before the Commission unani- 
mously accepted that view of the Board’s duty, and with an 
equal unanimity testified that the silence of the professional 
advisers of the First Lord was taken to signify their agreement 
with his views. If, after having been duly informed of the 
Opinion of the Board, the Government decide to override it, 
then, and not until then, is it the duty of the Board to consider 
— or not their resignation is required in the interests of the 
nation. . 

But in the case under consideration the point never arose. 
When the project for creating a diversion in the Dardanelles was 
discussed at the War Council, Lord Fisher remained silent. From 
first to last, it does not appear that any member of the Cabinet, 
with the exceptions of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Churchill, had the 
least idea what were Lord Fisher’s views on the subject, except 
that they assumed from his silence that he approved of the enter- 
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prise. When Mr. Asquith first understood that Lord Fisher 
did not approve of it is uncertain, but he certainly knew on 
January 25, 1915, because on that date Lord Fisher gave the 
Prime Minister a memorandum on the subject. On January 28 
Mr. Asquith discussed it in his private room with both Lord 
Fisher and Mr. Churchill. After that conversation, during the 
same morning, was held the important meeting of the War Council 
at which, as Sir Arthur Wilson told the Commission, Mr. Churchill 
“kept on saying he could do it without the army. .. .” Neither 
Mr. Asquith nor Mr. Churchill informed the rest of the Council 
of the contents of Lord Fisher’s memorandum, nor of the 
conversation with Lord Fisher which had occurred a little 
earlier. Lord Fisher merely remarked that he did not know 
the question was to be raised, and that his own views were 
known to the Prime Minister. And it was on that day the 
decision to make a naval attack upon the Dardanelles was made 
by the War Council. 

There were two meetings of the Council. Between the two, 
after lunch, as Mr. Churchill told the Commission, he induced 
Lord Fisher “ definitely” to consent to the expedition. Scarce 
two hours previously Lord Fisher had been dissuaded by Lord 
Kitchener from resigning because the Prime Minister had ignored 
his objections. It is right to say, at this point, that it was not 
the custom of the Prime Minister, in presiding over the meetings 
of the War Council, to ask the opinion of his professional advisers. 
These officers stated to the Commission that they did not consider 
they ought to speak until they were spoken to. Mr. Churchill, 
Viscount Grey, Mr. Balfour, the Earl of Crewe, and Mr. Lloyd 
George all testified that they naturally assumed that if the 
naval and military officers had anything to say, or if they 
dissented from any suggestion or statement, they would express 
their views. 

Such were the conditions under which the late Government 
conducted the war. And all the while the people were pathetically 
trusting these men, and especially were they supported by their 
confidence in the One Sailor. 

The question as to the practicability of a naval operation 
unsupported by the Army does not necessarily affect the main 
indictment of Lord Fisher, for he told the First Lord from the 
beginning that the requisite ships were needed elsewhere; he 
was, in fact, the sole judge of that matter. Mr. Churchill, who 
tried to persuade Lord Fisher that he was wrong, knew nothing 
about naval strategy. But it does not appear that Lord Fisher 
ever told the War Council what he believed to be the requirements 
of the naval situation. If he told Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister 
concealed the information from the rest of the War Council. Mr. 
Churchill certainly concealed it. 
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If there is any doubt that had Lord Fisher informed the 
Council of his objections to the project and of his reasons for 
them it would, as a purely naval operation, have been abandoned 
by the Government, it arises from the statement made by Mr. 
Churchill in the House of Commons on March 20, that in such 
an event “‘ it would be for the War Council to settle whether they 
would have a new Board of Admiralty or abandon the project 
altogether.” And how does that statement accord with the 
reiterated assertions of the Government that they were always 
ready to follow expert advice? But the fact remains that Lord 
Fisher did not put the issue to the test. His influence in the 
War Council, if not absolutely decisive, was exceedingly powerful. 
Nor is there any doubt that Lord Fisher was perfectly aware of 
his power. Why, then, did he fail to exercise it ? 

Lord Fisher, First Sea Lord, deliberately allowed the War 
Council to believe that he approved of Mr. Churchill’s proposals, 
and he permitted Mr. Churchill to assume the conduct of the 
affair. When failure followed disaster Lord Fisher quitted his 

ost. 

’ But that was not the end of the Fisher policy. The Govern- 
ment appointed Lord Fisher, with a salary, to the chairmanship 
of the Board of Research and Invention (which is known in the 
Navy by a different name with the same initials). The newspaper 
legend revived. A mysterious clamour was raised demanding 
the return of Lord Fisher to save the country. Sandwichmen 
paraded Whitehall and Downing Street. Then (of all people) 
Mr. Churchill suddenly pleaded for the return of Lord Fisher 
to the Admiralty. So did Mr. Lambert, M.P., ex-civil Lord 
of the Admiralty, in a speech of singular fatuity. Such were 
the outward symptoms of manceuvres with which Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir Hedworth Meux dealt as they deserved, and which 
served to demonstrate once more Mr. Churchill’s ideas of duty to 
the State. 

On March 20 Mr. Asquith appeared before the House of 
Commons as his own advocate to plead a case which had already 
been decided by a tribunal of his own choosing. He laboriously 
attempted to prove how right he was in doimg wrong. Then 
Mr. Churchill twisted and turned through a maze of dubious 
assertions and fallacious arguments. The result was to leave 
everything exactly as it was before, with this difference: that the 
two Ministers lost another opportunity for honestly acknowledging 
failure, forfeited another chance of expressing some sorrow for 
the death of many valiant men, some concern for their sufferings, 
some regret for the destruction of fine ships; and so once more, 
all unconsciously, terribly and indelibly delineated their real 
character. 

A Navat CoRRESPONDENT 


FIGHTING THE ALPHABET 


From strength to strength our cause proceeds, 
To Hamilton Monro succeeds 
And Murray to Monro. 
Though M.E.F. and F. in E. 
Have perished simultaneously 
Great E.E.F. is all in all 
(Oh marvel alphabetical) 

And Maxwell home must go. 
Then tremble Turk and tremble Hun 
And realize your course is run. 
Egyptian magic helps us still, 

New forces we create at will 
And shall go on creating till 

The Alphabet is done. 

CarRo, 


INDIA 
THE CONGRESS AND THE DOMINIONS 


Ir is by no means clear that the authorities were well advised 
in issuing the report of the Royal Commission on the Public 
Services in India at the present critical stage of the war. The 
report itself is extremely long and highly complex. It is accom- 
panied by nineteen massive volumes of evidence, and the whole 
production much exceeds in bulk any similar collection of docu- 
ments which I have ever encountered even in the Land of Reports. 
It ought not to have been thrust upon us at the moment when 
the struggle of the nations is reaching its culminating-point, 
because the thoughts of most men in this country are concentrated 
upon the war. India ought also to be thinking of the war and 
little else, but unfortunately, as in Ireland, her people areapparently 
thinking a great deal more of their internal controversies. The 
Report was signed in August 1915. The Home Government, with 
the concurrence of the Government of India, then decided to 
withhold publication until after the war. The change of Govern- 
ment at home last December appears to have produced a reversal 
of the original decision about the Report. After having been held 
up for nearly eighteen months, the authorities in England and 
in India disgorged these terrific piles of printed matter, for reasons 
which seem inadequate. One result was that the London news- 
papers, with the exception of the Times and the Morning Post, 
paid very little attention to the Commission’s recommendations ; 
and the Times was alone in its attempt to print a fairly compre- 
hensive digest of the conclusions reached. 

The moment was further inopportune because the domestic 
politics of India are not at present in a particularly healthy 
condition—though this contention may obviously be applied both 
ways. The Indian National Congress, which is chiefly Hindu in 
texture, and the Moslem League both met at Lucknow during 
Christmastide, and it was quickly evident that both movements 
have been completely captured by the “advanced” wing of 
Indian politicians. The National Congress came to grief at Surat 
in 1907, when there was a disorderly breach between the “‘ Mode- 
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rates”’ and the “ Extremists”’ which at the time seemed irre- 
parable. The Moderates preserved their ascendancy in the 
Congress until a year ago, when it became manifest that their 
authority was impaired. The death of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, 
who had a subtle knowledge of the best methods of controlling 
the more unruly sections, had previously removed a valuable 
moderating influence. The death of Mr. Gokhale, in February 
1915, meant the disappearance of the last powerful bulwark 
against the renewed rise of the tide of Extremism in the Congress 
deliberations. Up till then the aspirations of the Congress had 
been directed towards “ self-government on colonial lines.” The 
exponents of this ideal never seemed to come to close grips with 
their subject, and never approached it in a practical way, but 
at any rate they always professed to regard it as a comparatively 
distant goal. . 

At Lucknow last Christmas the Moderates had either dis- 
appeared altogether or had merged themselves in the Extremist 
faction. Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, who had a large share in 
causing the split at Surat in 1907, was once more in ascendancy, 
and a resolution was passed asking in effect for self-government 
“at an early date.” A good deal was said about the Arms Act, 
the repeal of which was again demanded. The incessant tendency 
of Indian politicians to associate their desires for an enlargement 
of liberties with a craving for the right to carry arms is a most 
unwholesome feature of the current agitation, though it is by 
no means new. Meanwhile the Moslem League was simultaneously 
holding its meetings, was manifesting similar eagerness to possess 
arms, and with certain modifications was adopting the full Congress 
programme. Mr. Jinnah, the President of the League, declared 
that there was ‘‘ a new-born movement in the direction of national 
unity which has brought Hindus and Mussulmans together in 
loving and brotherly service for the common cause.” This 
flowery declaration is certainly not reflected in the daily life of 
Northern India, for whatever platform orators may say, there 
never was a time in recent decades when the gulf between Hindus 
and Mohammedans was more marked than it is to-day. 

The Lucknow Congress was dominated by two factors, repre- 
sented respectively by Mr. Tilak and, in a purely involuntary 
manner, by Mr. Lionel Curtis. The startling appearance of 
Mr. Curtis as a factor in Indian political dissensions was totally 
unexpected, especially by himself. Mr. Curtis is one of the leaders 
of the Round Table movement, and he arrived in India last October 
to study the situation. On November 13, while in the United 
Provinces, he wrote a long private letter to the London secretary 
of the movement, explaining his plans, and also summarizing his 
views about the position in India. He was incautious enough to 
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have the letter printed “ for circulation amongst friends to whom 
I cannot write,” an act which shows that Mr. Curtis has still a good 
deal to learn about India. The inevitable happened. A printed 
proof of the letter found its way into unfriendly hands, and all or 
part of it was printed in a newspaper devoted to Congress interests. 
A tremendous hubbub followed, and the echoes of the disturbance 
are still reverberating. The classical precedent is the disclosure 
of Lord Curzon’s famous “ Round-and-Round Minute ” upon the 
partition of Bengal, which was due to the careless sale of waste 
proofs by a Government printing press. 

Mr. Curtis’s letter admittedly did credit to the broadness of 
mind with which he had approached Indian problems. He 
mentioned the names of various high Government officials, and 
other prominent Englishmen, who were assisting him in his 
inquiries. Such assistance is always given to investigators who 
seek to study Indian problems on the spot, and the capital which 
some speakers and writers have sought to make out of the mention 
of these names is to some extent beside the mark. What seems 
to have upset the Congress was Mr. Curtis’s exposition of his 
views regarding the future place of India in the Empire. He 
began by urging that the essence of the Round Table movement 
was that British subjects in the self-governing Dominions must 
“assume in time the same responsibility for matters common to 
the whole Empire as now rests upon British subjects in the 
United Kingdom.” He then asked how India was to be “ worked 
into the settlement which ought to follow the war.” If, he said, 
the mechanism of the Imperial Government was to be enlarged 
to admit the peoples of the Dominions to a share of the supreme 
responsibilities, then the people of the Dominions must assume 
control “ of the future and fate of the three hundred and seventy 
million people in the Commonwealth who have not as yet attained 
to self-government.” But the people of India and the people of, 
say, Central Africa cannot, he added, be lumped together in one 
class. Small but important sections of the population of India 
can and do formulate opinions on political questions, which is 
not the case in Central Africa ; yet “ Indian opinion cannot rule 
India,” because it cannot enforce its decisions on the overwhelming 
majority, who would overpower the small intellectual sections. 


' In short, we must wait, in Mr. Curtis’s view, until these small 


sections are broadened and enlarged and better capable of bearing 
responsibility and exercising sound political judgment. 

_ At this point Mr. Curtis’s letter became liable to misconcep- 
tion. He postulated that “our new and reformed Imperial 
Government must control India and Central Africa in their 
domestic affairs and in their external affairs.” But “in con- 
trolling their external affairs, closely connected as they always 
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are with domestic affairs, will you be right in lumping India with 
Central Africa and in treating them on the same footing ?”’ Then 
followed this singular and quite unnecessary passage, the product 
of a too logical mind: “If so, let us do it, facing the fact that 
we cannot efiect the changes advocated in the volumes already 
published [by the Round Table organization] without provoking in 
India an agitation which, as I judge, might lead to bloodshed. 
Let us face that, if it is right, with all the attendant risks.” Of 
course Mr. Curtis never meant this passage to be torn from its 
context and interpreted literally. He was discussing alternatives, 
and plainly he mentioned the alternative just quoted as one of 
several possibilities. He immediately went on to urge that as 
Indian opinion was already allowed to influence domestic policy 
in India, so means must be sought to bring Indian influence to 
bear on Imperial decisions regarding external policy. Above all, 
he very rightly contended that “‘ we must do our best to convince 
them [Indian Nationalists] of the mischief to their own cause 
wrought by the deliberate campaign which is on foot here to 
embitter feeling against the Dominions.” It was unfortunate, 
however, that the closing passages of the section of the letter 
devoted to public questions were rather vague and superficial ; 
but it must be remembered that it was “written to intimate 
friends and not for publication.” That being the case, Mr. Curtis 
would have done better to have refrained from printing it for 
private circulation in India ; for India is a land where no document 
thus disseminated ever remains private very long. 

As soon as he discovered that the letter had fallen into hands 
for which it was not meant, Mr. Curtis took the very proper 
course of publishing the full text of the document. In a covering 
letter, also published, he said that Indians attending the Congress 
had expressed to him their disapproval of the use made of his 
communication, and of the preposterous inferences that were 
being drawn from sentences quoted without their context. At 
the same time I am assured that Mr. Curtis’s views, so unwittingly 
disclosed, really did have a very disturbing influence upon Congress 
politicians, especially as the letter seemed to imply that these 
views were shared and perhaps inspired by prominent English 
administrators in India. The Congress, be it remembered, had 
met to request, in a somewhat peremptory manner, an early 
measure of self-government. It was confronted by the discovery 
that the Englishmen who were thinking most about Imperial 
reconstruction were drawing near a scheme in which the Dominions 
were to have an equal share with Great Britain in determining 
the external affairs of India, while the influence of the Indian 
intellectuals was apparently to be gradually mobilized to the 
same end in a far vaguer and more remote fashion. Mr. Curtis 
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himself foresaw in his letter that such a scheme, unless very 
delicately handled, would lead to a violent agitation in India. 
The politicians of India are restive enough under the theoretical 
control of the British electorate and the British Parliament, and 
they regard with something akin to apprehension the possibility 
of additional control from the Dominions also. They fear, perhaps 
quite wrongly, that if the Dominions have a voice in directing the 
destinies of India the constraints which India tolerates may be 
accentuated. ‘There is no definite warranty for such a supposi- 
tion. It is far more probable that the Dominions, which are 
inclined to favour Home Rule for Ireland on the erroneous assump- 
tion that the position of Ireland resembles their own, would 
equally favour an early concession of self-government to India. 

But India looks askance at the Dominions, not altogether 
without reason. Though Mr. Curtis is right in his statement 
that feeling against the Dominions is now being sedulously stirred 
up in India, his remark requires considerable qualification. India 
began to nourish a hostile feeling towards the Dominions, not 
as a result of malevolent agitation, but in pursuance of sincere 
indignation at the disabilities her people endured so long in South 
Africa and elsewhere. In the annals of the city of Bombay 
there never was a meeting more deeply and genuinely moved by 
heartfelt wrath than the famous gathering held to protest against 
the treatment of Indians in South Africa. The most famous and 
loyal of Indian princes have bitterly complained to me that 
they felt unable to visit Australia because they had been told 
that they might not be spared unfriendly manifestations. I 
placed their complaint before leading Australian statesmen, and 
was assured that these princes would receive the warmest of 
welcomes ; but the doubt persists, and the visits have never 
been paid. Why was it that Lord Hardinge suddenly aroused 
in India an affection and esteem which was ever after manifested 
towards him? Mainly because in his speech at Madras in 
1913 he expressed the “‘ deep and burning sympathy ” of the people 
of India with the wrongs of Indians in South Africa, and coura- 
geously associated himself with the Indian point of view. Reading 
Mr. Curtis’s letter, any one who did not know the truth might 
fancy that Indian feeling against the Dominions was wholly 
wanton and gratuitous, but that is not the case. It is a feeling 
which at first grew very slowly, and it certainly did not originate 
among disloyal agitators. I can recall the time when Anglo- 
Indian newspapers were alone in championing the cause of the 
Indian immigrants in South Africa, while the Congress remained 
passive and indifferent. Until the last few years India hardly 
thought about the Dominions at all. 

On the whole, far too much fuss has been made about Mr. 
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Curtis’s letter ; but the Indian Press is still full of discussions of 
the issues it raises so prematurely. The great defect of the 
Round Table movement is that while steadily examining the new 
problems arising in the Dominions, it has only seriously approached 
the Indian problem at the eleventh hour, and then in the wro 
way. Like the original Tariff Reformers, the men of the Round 
Table seemed to ignore the complex and separate issues of India 
as long as they could. With one or two exceptions, the leaders 
of the movement are not well qualified to examine and decide 
upon the very difficult questions which India presents at this 
juncture. It is well known that the Round Table movement 
originated among a group of able thinkers who chiefly gained 
their knowledge of public affairs during a prolonged sojourn in 
South Africa. I once had the temerity to offer advice to a 
Secretary of State for India. I ventured to say to him: “It is 
a good sound working principle never to send to India if you 
can help it any man, either soldier or administrator, whose 
experience has been chiefly gained in Africa, whether north or 
south.” I adhere to that view to-day. The two continents are 
as the poles asunder, and a man whose mind has long been coloured 
by an African environment is not suitably trained to approach 
the totally different problems of Asia. He needs to be bor 
afresh, otherwise he half-unconsciously invests all that he sees 
and hears in Asia with his African atmosphere. To this rule 
Mr. Curtis is evidently no exception, notwithstanding his deep 
desire to understand and to sympathize, and what is true of 
Mr. Curtis is roughly true of the whole Round Table movement. 
If it desires to include India in its investigations of Imperial 
problems, it needs a larger infusion of Asiatic experience. It 
must approach India from another angle. It has always fumbled 
over Indian questions, because its protagonists have lacked the 
continuous knowledge and the instinctive forms of judgment 
which are only to be gained by long residence in the East. The 
same defect was manifested in the extremely shallow Round 
Table views on Balkan questions. 

Consider how hurriedly Mr. Curtis had descended upon 
immemorial India. He “ drafts an historical section ” upon “ the 
necessary grounding of book-work” before he reaches India 
at all. He then sails eastward, and spends three or four 
months in hurrying up and down the country talking to all and 
sundry. ‘About April” he proposes to “ begin to arrange my 
materials and ideas and to draft out what I am going to say, 
and in due course we are to find India neatly fitted into an idealistic 
scheme of Imperial reconstruction. Not thus are the problems 
of India to be solved. ‘ Without such [first-hand] knowledge, 
says Mr. Curtis, “we stand to do more mischief than any one 
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else.” Judging from the present tone of large sections of the 
Indian press, I greatly fear that just what he recognized as possible 
has happened. 

It may be taken as absolutely certain that India, already 
under the control of Great Britain, will not willingly consent to 
place herself specifically under the Dominions also. Mr. Curtis 
may say that he never meant that she should do so, but he 
defined one alternative so emphatically, and the others so inade- 
quately, that India cannot well be blamed for jumping to the 
conclusion she has reached. The whole business really does not 
matter very much. Schemes framed with so much detachment 
from realities are not likely to produce any very definite result. 
I believe the Round Table movement has done and is doing great 
and valuable work in the cause of the Dominions, and in the 
promotion of Imperial unity ; but its leaders have not always 
been very happy or successful in their occasional spasms of 
interest in Indian affairs. I think they try to move too fast. 
They endeavour to run before they can walk. They want to 
build before they are sufficiently sure of their foundations. They 
need more of the patient spirit of scientific research. At present 
they are in some risk of being compared with children playing 
with a box of Imperial bricks. Mr. Curtis, writing in the serene 
atmosphere of the camp of the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces after he had been in India less than a month, says with 
some complacency: “The question, an answer to which I am 
here to formulate, is a simple one.” Believe me, it is not simple, 
but perhaps the most intricate and difficult internal question 
which is likely to confront the British Empire after the war ; 
and an answer is not to be formulated on the strength of a cold- 
weather scurry through India. It takes a good many years’ 
residence in India to realize how little one really knows about 
the country and the spirit of its people, and the longer one dwells 
there the more doubtful one becomes. Possibly by this time 
Mr. Curtis has shed a little of the robust confidence of last 
November, for the bombshell he unconsciously constructed, which 
was dropped by other hands into the Congress camp, must have 
left him a little rueful. 

_Some of us, while endeavouring to preserve an open mind, 
will take a good deal of convincing that it would be advantageous, 
at the present stage of Imperial development, to give the Dominions 
a direct share of responsibility in controlling the affairs of India. 
It should be understood that in this matter I write as an Anglo- 
Indian, and am expressing a particular point of view without 
any knowledge of the possible policy of the National Review. 
For the present I prefer to think that there are some tasks which 
had probably better remain in the hands of the Mother Country, 
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and that the control of British rule in India is one of these, 
Indians lay great and natural stress upon the point that while 
they have free access to the Mother Country, they are denied 
free and unrestricted access to the Dominions. Their contention 
is that if they are denied free intercourse and free rights of citizen- 
ship in the great overseas communities, then those communities 
should not at the same time claim the right to share in the control 
of the destinies of India. It may be said that Australians and 
New Zealanders fought and died at Gallipoli to keep open the 
road. to India (I leave out of the question the military merits of 
the Dardanelles enterprise), and that therefore the position has 
in that respect changed. I would rather say that the Anzacs 
fought at Gallipoli to keep open the road to the Antipodes, without 
which the independence of the Commonwealth and the Dominion 
might not long survive. The freedom of Britons in Australasia 
is at present bound up with the maintenance of British rule in 
the Indian peninsula, which commands their ocean routes to the 
Old World. 

Whatever place may be found for India in a scheme of Imperial 
reconstruction, it is certain that in dealing with India we should 
“hasten slowly ” and do nothing to antagonize the Indian peoples. 
Meanwhile the excellent and balanced report of the Indian 
Services Commission opens a door to the Indian communities 
for that further share in the executive administration of their 
country to which they naturally aspire; but discussion of the 
Commission’s recommendations must be postponed to a more 
convenient season. 

ASIATICUS 


